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The National Land@Use Planning Committee has had brought to its attention 
the widespread tendency for the unemployed to look to the land as a means of remed+ 
ing their condition and the activity of numerous agencies, philanthropic and semi~ 
philanthropic and commercial, in developing plans for placing unemployed families 
on the land. 

The Committee recognizes that the volume and methods of land settlement are 
related in an important way to the purposes for which it vas @eated. The National 
Land Utilization Conference held in Chicago largely grew out of the recognition of 
the existence of surplus agricultural production, the cultivation of lands that 
are not adapted to profitable agricultural production, and the heavy cost to the 
public growing out of the planless distribution of pontidinkt on in sparsely settled 
areas. 

If unemployment is to be long continued, it may pive rise v0 a number of 
serious problems in land utilization. At. the present moment, however, the Com 
mittee feels that the time is not yet ripe to determine whether unemployment will 
continue to a sufficient extent to require a consideration of its long-time rela~ 
tionship to a program of. and whilization. However, the Coreniewas recognizes that 
an active movement is under way and that there is need for a public noite to 

guide and direct the aiwement. aid to prevent the adoption of unwise types of land 


settlement. 
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After considering the problem in a preliminary way, the Committee referred 
the subject to its Technical Committee on Land Settlement, composed of about thirty 
individuals in Washington and throughout the country who are in a position to be 
familiar with the problems of agricultural settlement. On the basis of the report 
of its Technical Committee, the National Land#Use Phanning Committee has formulated 
the following statement of principles and recommendations to the National Advisory 
and Legislative Committee on Land Use} 

1. There is great danger that the acute consciousness of the magnitude of the 
present problem of unemployment may result in a misunderstanding of the character 
of the opportunities available in the country-side for giving employment to large 
numbers of families and supplying them with subsistence. City folk, unfamiliar 
with agricultural conditions, are prone to develop exeggerated ideas as to the 
Bead iey of land suitable for cultivation, the ease with which a living can be 
obtained in the country, and the extent to which the unemployment problem can be 
solved by a back-to-the~land movement. It seems important, therefore, that empha-+ 
sis be placed on the following broad conclusions with reference to these opportun— 
ities: 

1. Some of those who have become unemployed are persons who had retained 
some connection with the coutry, either because they had recently moved from the 
farm, or through relatives living in the couhtry. A good many of this class have 
already returned to the teaen and Others, by reason of their connections in the 
country, will be able te make the shift without public assistance. Under present 
cnead tales this represents a noimal movement which need not excite doncern. In 
Tamenean cases, young paseie are returning to the home farm, others unemployed are 
‘making arrangements to Live with country relatives, and retired farmers are freq 
turning to the farms they loft. 


2, The available supply of improved farms adapted to commercial production 
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of general crops and livestock does not hold out promise of extensive opportunity 
for the unemployed to improve their condition in this way. While a good many of 
the farms normally adapted to agricultural production have gone into the hands of 
creditor agencies, our information indicates that an exbensive demand for renting 
farms has absorbed a large proportion of the better types of farms held by creditor 
agencies. It is true that numerous farms suitable for commercial production are for 
Sale at prices which seem low compared with those which prevailed several years 
ago. However, it is co¥tain that the great majority of the unemployed do not have 
sufficient capital to purchase a farm or even to operate a commercial farm on a 
rental basis, and the possibility of their having a return above subsistence is 
extremely doubtful under present econanic conditions. 

For those who contemplate occupancy of farms for the production of crops 
and livestock, either commercially or on a subsistence basis, it is generally 
advisable to start as a farm laborer, by securing the use of land throwgh rental 
contract on an annual basés, or by a combination of the two methods, and thus give 
themselves time. to become better acquainted with the farm or with other possible 
farms and with real estate values, and to determine by experience whether they will 
care to continue permanently in the locality, or in farming as an occupation. In 
the last year or two, land values have been steadily declining. Whether this de~ 
cline will continue further, or has reached bottom,.can not yet be determined. 
Before purchasing, therefore, it will usually be wise to make a careful comparison 
of potential receipts and expenses, in order to determine whether the probable net 
income will justifly the purchase price. Prices of things farmers buy are still 
relatively high as ‘eompared with prices which they obtain for their products. 

3. There is also a considerable misapprehension as to the possibility of 


creating new farms for commercial production. 
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(2) One serious type of misunderstanding is that the large area of 
unreserved public domain still open to homestead entry is suitable for develop= 
ment of arable farms. Such lands are adapted for range for cattle and sheep at 
the rate of from 20 to 50 acres per head of cattle, but in goncral contain little 
or no land capable of cultivation. The largest unit that can be acquired under the 
Homestead Acts, namely, 640 acres, is far too small to permit the making of an 
adequate livelihood for a family by grazing stock. Since the land is already in 
use by western livestock men for range purposes, to grant larger homestead units 
would mean displacing those already using the land. On some of the Federal récla— 
mation projects there are still lands to be had by homesteading. In general, how 
ever, it is necessary to assume a considerable capital investment for construction 
charges, besides ditching and leveling the land and constructing buildings, not 
to speak of the capital required for the necessary livestock and equipment. For 
these reasons, the policy of the Bureau of Reclamation is to require at least 
$2,000 capital and two years! farming experience. The fact, moreover, that a good 
many units of tis kind remain to be homesteaded means in most cases that the more 
‘desirable tracts in these reclamation projects have already been occupied. 

(>) Another misapprehension is that the large areas of undeveloped 
land in cut-ever aréas er in swamp and other areas needing reclamation are capable 
of being developed into profiteble commercial farms. In general, these are lands 
which have remained after the more suitable opportunities for the development. of 
farms were selected, even when economic conditions for profitable agricultural 
production were much more favorable, These’ lands are characterized by sevioasdise 


advantages in soil and elimate, as well’ as handicapped *- 7 #- - - 
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by low commodity prices, or must be reclaimed in ovaer en make them available 
for cultivation. Extensive areas that were reclaimed when prices for farm 
products were higher are now abandoned or have become tax delinquent or passed 
into foreclosure. 

The idea is widely entertained that such undeveloped lands can be 
profitably developed and settled in compact colonies as a means of providing 
for the unemployed. “Such programs are open to question on a number of grounds. 

(1) They assume a degree of permanence in an’ emergency that 
may prove only temporary. 

(2) The record of the experiments in the attempt to form these 
colonies in this country is not a happy oak 

(3) A great deal of canneeT is required on the part of the colo- 
nizing agency, which implies a profitable commercial agriculture on the part 
of the settlers, if a return on capital advanced is to be made. 

(4) A considerable period usually would elapse before such 
farms could be developed and nut on a productive basis. 

(5) The above facts would greatly restrict the number of unem- 
plored that could be provided for with the amount of capital and administra- 
tive resources available under any ziven program of relief. 

4. As the opportunities for the extensive settlement of the unemployed 
in commercial farming are not very extensive nor promising, we have concluded 
that in so far as they are to look to the land for relief, such relief must 
take the form mainly of subsistence cultivation. This implies cither doing 
without necessities and luxuries other than food or shelter or fuel or one 
or more of these in combination, or obtaining these other advantages by part- 


time industrial work or other sources of income. It is safe to say that the 
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majority of unemployed families will not find it possible to go for a long 
period of time on what they can produce for family consumption, without some 
money income. The major outlets for the unemployed principally on a sub- 
sistence basis of cultivation are as follows: 

(a) Abandoned farms, unoccupied summer shacks and summer resi- 
dences that may be readily obtained either free of charge or for only a. 
small outlay. It is probable that a systematic effort to discover such 
opportunities would reveal a considerable number. In most cases, however, 
farms have been abandoned neanies they are undesirable economically or 
socially and such usually offer little more than bare shelter and food and 
possibly fuel. In many cases, urban families will find it necessary to en- 
counter hardships to which they are not accustomed. 

(b) Opportunities for establishing homes near cities with the 
expectation of part-time or full-time employment in industry. This move- 
ment has been under way for a number of decades, and is probably a normal 
tendency, which is promoted by the moving of industries from large cities 
to smaller cities or rural areas. But this tendoncy does not promise im- 
mediate relief for unemployment, except for those who have some capital 
and wno can look forward to part-time urban employment. 

(c) It is frequently proposed that relief agencies acquire by 
purchase or otherwise suitable areas of cultivable land in the general 
vicinity of large cities whore temporary shelters can be established either 
for warm-season residence or all-year rosidence and to which families may 
be moved and aided in providing their own subsistence. While this pro- 
posal does not involve an important land utilization problem, we recognize 
that its advantages and disadvantages as a relief measure should be care- 


fully weighed as compared with other methods of relief. It involves a. 
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considerable outlay of capital by relief agencies to stimlate food pro- 
duction, which might helpfully be employed immediately, as for instance, oh 
saving through processing and storing large quantities of food products which 
will otherwise be wasted; thus avoiding the glutting of the markets for 
perishables. 

(d) Cities and industrial establishments may provide garden plots 
on vacant lots or accessible suburban areas where people who continue to re- 
Side in the cities may raise emergency gardens. This movement is already 
well under way in a good many cities, and under proper conditions appears 
to be a desirable type of relief project. 

(e) It is possible that for a limited mumber of unemployed indi- 
viduals or families, opportunities may be found in farm families to work on 
existing. farms. This, however, would have to be mainly for subsistence, for 
the existing supply of farm labor at commercial wages is more than adequate. 
The placing of unemployed in such families would have to be done cautiously 
to avoid further dislocation of the farm labor market. 
ne. The Planning Committee recommends to the Advisory and Legislative 
Committee on Land Use as follows: 

1. That the latter Committee take proper steps to give wide publicity 
to the above facts and princivles as a means of preventing the numerous mis- 
takes that may develop through a misaoprehension of the possibilities of re- 
lieving unemployed through land settlement. 

2. That steps be taken to provide adequate guidance, direction, and 
protection to the back-to-the-land movement, either as individuals or by 
organized means. It is also important, especially from the standpoint of 


the purposes of the two land utilization committees, that this movement not 
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be permitted to operate .to the serious disadvantage of our rural life and. 
in such manner as to increase the existing maladjustments in the utilization 
of land. The unwise development of commercial productions, particularly 

of truck products, which have a comparatively narrow market, may operate not 
only to injure the unemployed themselves, but also to create serious distress 
among the producers of farm products. It is. also important to take proper 
steps to prevent rural communities already handicapped by financial diffi- 
culties from being unduly burdened with a large number of dependent indi- 
viduals who have been.encouraged to move out to the open country as a means 
of relieving cities from this burden. 

3. As a means of furthering these ends, the Planning Committee recom- 
mends that the Advisory and Legislative Committee take steps to provide for 
the establishment of the necessary Federal and State machinery to give ade- 
quate direction to this back-to-the-land movement. We do not recommend a 
large appropriation for the purpose of financing the movement itself, but 
we consider it desirable to establish in each State where the problem is 
serious a central State committee composed of. individuals representing both 
urban and rural interests to give proper direction to this movement. Such 
committees will normally consist of persons serving either ex-officio or 
without salary, with the necessary full-time personnel. The principal 
function of such State committees would be to coordinate the efforts of ex- 
isting local agencies both in city and rural territory in finding the most 
promising opportunities of the various types, means for the settlement of 
unemployed on the land, and in selecting those individuals among the un- 
employed best fitted to adjust themselves to these various opportunities. 


Such committees could also aid in discouraging ill-advised or exploitative 
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We also recommend the provision for a limited Federal personnel to 
serve in stimulating the formation of these State committees and unifying, 
and coordinating their aims. In order to simplify this Federal machinery , 
we recommend that a small unit be provided for in the Department of Agri- 
culture to develop the above described program. While the interests in- 
volved are not entirely agricultural, it apocars there would be greater 
unity of objectives and efficiency in operation by a single department under- 
taking this function, with such cooperation with other departments as may 
apyear needful. 
(Note: The above recommendations, formulated by the National Land- 
Use Planning Committee, were considered by the Advisory and 
Legislative Committce on Land Use at its meeting on May 2-3, 
i932. The recommendations were adopted in principle and it 
was agreed to give them general distribution. The Committee 
also took steps to have the essential principles of the above 
recommendations embodied in a Senate joint resolution (No. 
154), which was introduced by Senator McNary and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. Since then S.J.R. 


No. 154 has been modified and revorted as S.J.R. No. 169.) 


The secretary of the National Land-Use Planning Committee is Dr. L. ¢@. 
Gray, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


Washington, D. C. 
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Various inquiries are received from time to time relative to the 
organization and activities of the National Land-Use Planning committee 
and the N&tional Advisory and Legislative Committee on ITand Use. [It has 
appesred desirable to prepare a brief statement that will make available 
authentic information on the purpose for which the committees were es- 
tablished, the scope of the field which they hsve undertaken to cover, 
and the character of the problems and policies which they heve under 
consideration. 


Origin of the Committees 

In the Fall of 1931, the Secretery of Agriculture, Honorable Arthur 
M. Hyde, in conjunction with the Association oi Land Grant Colleges and 
Universities, issued a call for a national conterence on land utilization, 
which was held in ¢o} oi. iti November 19 - 21, 1921. About 300 persons 
widely representative of the various orgsnizations interested in land and 
rurai problems, were in bale bie The progrem included nearly two- 
score papers by experts on verious phtses of the land problem. A dis- 
tinguished and competent committee on resolutions presented some eighteen 
resolusions, which were adopted as the expression of ths majority con- 
clusions of the conference. (These papers and resolutions are published 
in Proceedings of the National Conference on n Tand Utilig zation, published by 
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the United States Department of Agriculture.) 


Resolution No. 18 of the Chicago Conference provided for the es- 
tablishment of two nétional cammittees charsed with the duty of working 
out the details of a national program of land utilization. It was pro- 
vided that the membership of the Natioral Land-Use Planning Conmittee 
should consist of a designated number of representatives from each of the 
several depertments of the Federal Government that are concerned with 
land economics, together with rive representatives of the association of 
Land Grant Colleges and Universities chosen from the verious sections of 
the country. The membership of the National Advisory and Legislative Con- 
mittee on Iand Use was specified in terms of a designated number of rep- 
resentatives from each of twelve nongovernmentdl nationsl organizations 
interested in land utilization and agricultural policies. 


Tn accordance with a resolution of the Chicago Conference, the 
Secretary of Agriculture was requested to invite the various designated 


agencies to select their representatives. The Secretary himself selected 
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as members of the Zand-Use Planning Committee the chiefs of the five bureaus 


of the Department of Agriculture which had been specified by the Chicago 
Conference. The other Federal Departments and outside agencies duly appoint- 


ed their representatives. The Secretary of Agriculture was also charged with 


the duty of issuing the eall for the initial meeting of the two committees, 
which was held in February, 19328. Since that time and prior to the publica- 
tion of the present statement (October 1, 1932), the Advisory and Legislative 
Committee has held one mseting and the Tand-lse Planning Committee two meet- 
ings. 


The Nationsl Advisory and Legislative Committee on Tand Use was auth- 
orized to add to its own membership, and since its initial organization has 
provided for a representative from the American Society of Agricultural 
Eingineers,. The Jand-Use’ Planning Committee, however, was given no authority 
to change-its membership. (A list of the officers and members of the com- 
mittees is attached to this statement.) . 


Functions 6nd Relationship of the 
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Land-Use Committees 

No recommendations were made by the Chicago nonterenst as to the 
respective functions. of the two committees. A natural division -of function, 
however, is indicated by their names and the character of their membership. 
The National Land-Use Planning Bord oa" being composed largely of govern- 
mental and university administrators, is competent to deal with the tech- 
nological questions of land use planning. The Advisory and Legislative Com- 
mittee is qualified to interpret and arouse public opinion and to determine 
what procedures sre practicable in bringing about desirable changese 

In the definition of these objectives and the determination of the 
policies best adapted to fulfill them, both committees can make a con- 
tribution - the Land-Use Planning Committee through extensive knowledge of 
conditions, administrative possibilitics, and research problems; the Ad- 
visory and Legislative Committee through its familiarity with the currents 
of public opinion and the course of legislation. 


The Field of the Committees 


Broadly defined, land utilization is the science and art of achiev- 
ing the most effective use of land. In the formulation of a national land 
utilization program effective use must be consistent with public welfare. 
In lerge measure this msy be consistent also with private advantage, but 
where the tvo interests conflict the oublic interest must be paramount so 
far as consistent with safeguarding the constitutional rights of the in- 
dividual. 


The concept of efficient utilization includes the concept of conser- 
vation of nétura]l resources. he emphasis in land utilization is on the 
mode of use and the essential adjustments involved; but the conservation of 
soil fertility, timber, water, wild life, recreational, and scenic resources 
is a basic considerstion in the determination of effective present use. 
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In the long run the determination of most effective use becomes a matter 
of regional or local planning which will tuke account of important public 
considerations and necessery adjustments. Such planning, however, im- 
plies a preliminary clarification of: public objectives and a formulation 
of policies.. 


.This point may be made elear by a few illustrations. For ‘example, 


Avefore effective local land use planning can be carried out it is im- 
portant that we have a clear conception of our policies with respect to 
wppublic acquisition of land. For what purposes should land be acquired, 
and what should be the respective spheres of Federal, State, and county 
-~governments? These questions are intimately @ssocisted with tax policies. 
SAt present millions of acres are so heavily burdened with taxes that pri- 
Pvaete individuals and concerns cannot continue to hold them. The States 
~face the issue either of reducing the tax burden materially or accepting 


the responsibility of taking over into public ownership millions of acres 
through tax delinquency. This is by no means a simple issue. The answer 
will vary in some degree with type of land, its adaptability to public 
administration, and the possibility of sound methods of land use by pri- 


vate enterprise even if the tax burden should be materially reduced. 


These illustrations emphasize the reasons why the National [and- 


Use Plenning Committee has considcred the definition and clarification of 


objectives and policies are essential before proceeding with the detailed 
local planning implied by its name. 


Land use planning, however, is an essential objective of the Land 
Use Planning Committee. This does not imply an attempt to develop a cut 
and dried program for the indefinite future, but rather, to bring avout 
such adjustments in land use and in the conditions affecting, or affected 
by, land use as appear to be in the interest of general welfare. The 
Committee proposes for the present to concentrate its emphasis on areas, 
where economic maladjustments as reflected in extensive delinquency, 
foreclosure, or furm abandonment appear most serious. The cormittee as 
such has no budget of its own. In earrying out its function of land use 
planning, therefore, it is undertaking to enlist the cooperation of the 
various investigational and adminis ‘trative agencies, State and Federal 
which ean contribute to a program and to encourage the coordination of 
their efforts. Such a program has already been undertaken in two Sta tese 


To enable it to bring to beer on the vsrious problems the best 
available technical judgment and experience, the Land-Use Planning Com- 
mittee has providee for establishing twelve technical advisory committeese 
Rach of these technical committees is composed of a Washington nucleus of 


15 to 20 members drawn mostly from the stafis of the various Federal 


Depertments and agencies, and about an equal number of corresponding 
members outside of Washington. The list of these technical committees 


and the names of their chairmen are as follows: 
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I. Adjustment’ in Sub-mar ginal Arbas - L. C.. Gray, Principal Agri- 
cultural Heonomist in Cherge, Division of Land Economics, 
Bureau of Agricultural Heonomies, U. S. Dept. of sail 
culture, Chairman. 


Dia Adjustment and Reorganization in Better Farming Areas - (Sea 
Holmes, Principal Agricultural Heonomist in charge, Divi- 
sion of Farm Management and Costs, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Chairman. 


IIIe lLand Inventories and Land Classification - Gc. F. Marbut, Pprin- 
Cipal Soil Scientist in Charge, Soil Surveys, Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Chairman. 


IV. Agricultural Outlook - 0. 0. Stine, Principal Agricultural 
Economist in Charge, Division of Statistical and Historical 
Research, Pers of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Depts of 
Agriculture, Chairman, 

V. Forests, Parks, Recreation, and Wild-life Preservation Areas - 
E. A. Sherman, Associate Forester, Forest, Services, U. Ss 
Dent. of Agriculture, Chairman. 





VI. Agricultural Credit - R. CG. Engberg, Statistician-Eeonomist, 
Federal Farm Ioan Bureéu, Chairman. 





VII. Adjustment and Reorganization in Taxation in Relation to [and 
Use - Eric Englund, Assistant Chief, Buresu of Agricul- 
tural Economics, U.S. Dspt. of Agriculture, Chairman. 


VIII. Oil, Gas, and Other Minersl Rights Underlying Farm [ands - 
(It was decided not to set up this committee at this time, 
and therefore its chairman has not been designated.) 


IX. Public Range Policy - Tames T. Jardine, Chief, office of Experi- 
ment Stations, U.S. Dept, of Agriculture, Chairman. 


X. Reclamation, Drainage, and Irrigation Policies - W. W. McLaugh- 
lin, Chief, Division of Irrigation, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Engineering, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Chairman. 


XI. Control and Direction of Land Settlement - John De Black, Chief 
Eeonomist, Federal Farm Board, Chairman. 


XII. Land Values and Valuation - G. GO. Haas, Assistant Chief Econ- 
omist, Federal Farm Board, Chairman. 
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‘Problems under Intiediste Consideration by the National 
TaAnd-Use Planning, Committee or by Its Technical: 





Committees - 





The names of these teehnical committees, particularly those on 
Outleok, Credit, and Taxation, might suggest that the National Tand-use 
Committees are giving consideration to problems thet lie well outside 
the field of land utilization, TYucse subjects, however, are closely 
correlated at a number of points with land use problems. 


For example, land use policies and plans are essentially depend- 
ent on a esreful determination of the outlook for consumption require~ 
Ments for farm and forest products, foreign trade in such products, 
prices and other economic conditions and such a long time outlook needs 
to be continually modified to keep it abreast of changing conditions. 
The Outlook Committee has been asked to supply from time to time careful 
estimates for the Nation as a whole and ultimately for specific regions. 


Taxation and land utilization are intimately relxted. As already 
noted, the extent and character of the tax burden on farm and forest 
lands largely determine the possibilities of their use by private enter- 
prise and exert an important influence on character of land use. The 
types and distribution of land uses, in turn, have an important bearing 
on local expenditures and on the strueture and functions of local govern- 
ment. The taking over of large areas into public ownership necessitates 
careful consideration of the bearing of such acquisition on State and 
local texes and expenditures. 


Both of the Iand Use Committees hive recognized the importance of 
relieving the burden on farm and forest'lands. Such relief may in pert 
be effected through governmentsl economies, but may in part be dependent 
on the development of other sources ef State and local revenue. Tn 
view of this possibility the two Land Use Committees have passed resolu- 
tions and lent their support to the movement for & better coordination 
of Federal and State systems of revenue so as to eliminate the present 
competition between the Federal Government and the States and among the 
several States to obtain revenue from the same sources, such as income 
taxes, gasoline and other special sales taxes, etc. 


The problems of credit also touch the land use problem at a number 
of points. Extensive areas huve ‘been taken over by credit agencies 
through foreclosure proceedings, and the disposition to be made of these 
areas is an important problem not only for the agencies themselves but 
also from the standpoint of public welfare. Future foreclosure policies 
&@lso have a significant bearing on the land problem. The National [Tand- 
Use Planning Committee has & subcommittee working on these problems. ‘The 
technical committee on credit has also been asked to analyze the operation 
of the system of seed loan eredit from the standpoint of its bearing on 
land utilization to determine, for example, whether the system operates 
to encourage the continued oceupancy of lands that are not suitable for 
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agricultural use; to consider the desirability of replacing the present 
policy by a system of production credit adapted to the needs of small 
farmers; and to detcrnine ways. and means for coordinating this system 
with other existing systems of credit. Bet | 


A problem to which.the two. Land-Use Committees hive given early 
attention is the back-to-the-land movement of the unemployed. Inasmuch 
as the lénd utilization movement largely grew out of a recognition of 
the wastes and maltidjustments resulting from seattering and plenless 
lund settlement, the Committees could not ignore the probable ill con- 
sequences both to the unemployed themselves and to rural communities 
that might arise from a planless diffusion of the unemployed throughout 
the country-side. On the basis of 2 report prepared by its technieal 
committee on land settlement, the National Land-Use Planning Committee 
agreed upon a statement of principtus that should apply in a movement 
of the unemployed to the land. This report, which was also approved by 
the Advisory and Legislative Committee on Iand Use, has been widely dis- 
tributed by the President's Committee on Unemployment as well as by the 
Iand Use Committees, The report points out the limited possibilities 
for early relief of unemployment through land settlement, since the 
easily available opportunities have already been taken advantage of by 
those unemployed individuals and families that had retained some con- 
nection with the country. The report recosnizes some possibilities of 
relief through gardening projects within the environs of cities and also 
the soundness of the tendency for urban workers to establish homes in 
suburban areas with a view to supplementing their industrial wages. The 
report recommends that the Secretsry of Agriculture, in cooperation with 
various Federal and Stute agencies, be authorized to provide needful 
guidance and direction to those unemployed seeking to return to the land, 
and in such manner as to avoid making them a burden on a&lready over- 
burdened rural communities. 


In accordance with resolutions of the Chicago Conference, the 
National Iand-Use Planning Committe is also devoting study to the possi- 
bilities of more adequate control of land settlement through information 
to settlers and settlement asencies, State and Federsl laws for preventing 
misrepresentation and fraud in the sale of land, and local zoning to pre-=- 
vent scattering settlement detrimental to public welfare. Study is also 
being given to the better coordination of farming and industrial employ- 
Ment through so-called part-time farm homes in the vicinity of cities 
and the various industrial adjustments that will permit & better coordina- 
tion of agriculture and industry. 


The technical committee on reclametion, drsinege, and irrigation 
policies has been asked, to concentrate its attention for the present with 
a view to muking recommendations on two problems - (&) the restoration 
and reorganization of financially embarrassed drainage and irrigation 
districts and (b) regulation of the use of underground water in erid 
regions. Ultimately the committe: will undertake a eareful consideration 
of national reclamation policies in the light of changing conditions. 


The two Ifnd-Use Comniittees have devoted considerable study to the 
problems of the public domain. The Washington members of the technical 
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advisory committee on public range policy have recammended the approval . 
of the Colton bill (H.R. 11816, 78a Congress, 1st Session), which provides, 
for administration of the grazing resources of the public domain by the 
Department of the Interior, with a view to the conservation and rehabili- 
tation of those resources, The bill has the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Secretary of agriculture. Further. consideration 
will be given to this and related matters by the two Land-Use Planning 
Committees in the immediate future. 


The technical committee on land classification: is dealing with that 
subject in its physical aspects while the technical committee on adjust- 
Ments in submarginal areas is working on the economic aspects of land 
classification. The former committee is undertaking to make a physical 
Classification of the United States intd subdivisions which are more or 
less homogeneous in physical character, ‘and proposes to develop, in co- 
Operaticn with State agricultural experiment stations, a series of rat- 
ings of the physical adaptability of the Various areas for different 
usese This committee also expects to indicate the physical consequences 
of different uses in various areas in terms of soil erosion and impair- 
ment of soil fertility. 


In addition to considering methods of economic classification, the 
technical committee on adjustments in submarginal areas, in conjunction 
with the technical committee on forests, parks, recreational areas and 
wild life refuges, is studying the various questions of State and Federal 
policy suggested by thase titles such as, what classes of land should be 
publicly acquired and for what purnoses, in what amounts and by what 
asencies of government; verious ways of promoting aie Vay ation and con- 
servation of timber and of soil on privately owned lands, methods of re~ 
moving from agricultural use lands not adapted to the purpose; disposi- 
tion to be made of tax delinquent land; and the various institutional 
and fiscal adjustments made necessary by changed conditions of land usée 


The technical committee on adjustments in the better farming areas 
is devoting primary attention to tracing and outlining the changes tak- 
ing place in types of farming in various parts of the country, regional " 
maladjustments, modifications in farm organization and practice necessary 
to correct these maludjustments, end methods of better coordinating the 
research work now being carried on by various Federal and State agencies 
with a view to more effectively answering these questions. 


The technical committee on land values is giving consideration to 
values and valuation methods in relation to land-use, to methods of more 
effectively analyzing the trends and determining the outlook for land 
values, and methods and machinery for more effective and economical land 


appraisal. 


It will be obvious that the careful consideration of all these 
complicated questions by the various technical committees and ultimately 
by the two Land-Use Committees cannot be the work of a moment. While 
the committees cannot hope to prove infallible, nor expect full agreement . 
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with their recommendations on controversial subjects, they recognize the © 
obligation of a cereful weighing of the various aspects of every question 


on which they may undertake to ils esc a judgment or recommend action. 
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and of the Na tional £ Advis sory and Legislative Cconmittee on on ‘Tand use se 
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IP Ap SUGGESTED PRINCIPLES OF STATE LEGISLATION THE teeny 
od pe a RELATING TO THE USE OF UNDERGROUND WATERS =§ APR op 
: Underground waters form a natural resource of CL tele 


importance in many areas, especially in the Western States. 
The demands made upon the available supplies are growing 

’ Unregulated competition for the use of these limited ie 
plies leads to.conflict and confusion, to ill-considered 
development and the unwise use of land, and to great indi- 
vidual and social losses. 
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Regulation through appropriate legislation of the 
use of these naturally restricted supplies of underground 
water would go far to eliminate these difficulties, and 
would do much to promote the: best use of our land resources. 
The longer such regulation is deferred, the more invoived 
and difficult the problem becomes. 
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Believing that adequate resulation of underground 
waters is éssential to wise land utilization, the National 
Land-Use Planning Gommittee* and the National Advisary and 
Legislative Sommittee on, Land ‘Use* have approved and adopt- | 

ed the following report, which was based on a revort pre-.. 
pared by the Planning Soonacs s Technical Advisa@ y Com- 
mittee on Reclamation, Drainage and Irrigation Policies*. 

At the present time the problem appears te be one primarily 
for action by the Staves. 


The National Land-Use Planning; Committee and the 
National Advisory and Legislative Committee on Land Use 
commend to the affected States for their serious and early 
consideration the principles of legislation suggested herein., 
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Underg sround | Water Laws 
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The 1930 Census of Irrigation discloses that the area ei’ ther 
wholly or partly Rr ea by pumps nearly doubled during the 10-year 
period Heats in 192°, and is now almost cne-third of the total irri- 
vated area; and that the investment in enterprises using pumped water 
tripled and is now wore than half the total invesiment in all irriga- 
tion enterprises. The investment in enterprises wholly dependent 
upon pumped water is now close to $400,00LU,000. 


Control over underground waters is in general a function of the 
State Government, not of the Federal Government, except where Federal 


*A list of the membership of these committees is incluéed at the end 
of this report. 
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interests or the interests of several States are involved. The right 
of the State to control the use of the waters within its boundaries 
as between its own citizens is recognized in Kansas v. Colorado, 

206 U. S. 33. That case, however, held that where the interests of 
different States are involved they must be adjusted on the basis of 
equitable apportionment. This doctrine of equitable apportionment 

is followed in the later decisions of the court in Yyoming v. Colo- 
rado, 259 U. S. 419; Conn. v. Mass.,-282 U. S.. 660, and New Jersey 

ve New York, 283 U. Ss 356. - At this time there does not appear to 

be any necessity for legislation by Congress for the regulation of 
Federal or conflicting State interests and accordingly no -recommend3- 
tion is made for Congressional action on. the subject. 


' A few Vestern States have enacted laws relating, to under- 
ground waters, the only really comprehensive statute being that of 
New Mexico. Ii: sevéral.States the courts have adopted the rule of 
correlative rights; in at least one,: the courts have held that prior- 
ities shall govern; and-in:the others the common-law rule, obtains, 
under which percolating waters belong to the overlying landovners. 
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. WWing to differences in the several State constitutions and. 
court rulings, and to other local variations, a uniform lay is not 
being recommended for passage; rather, a set of principles has been 
formulated upon which: State. legislation relating to the use of under- 
ground waters may be based. These principles recognize that exist- 
ing rights may not. be abrogated by statute. However,: the statutory 
cdjucication of vrivints from surface streams is established practice 
in a.number of States, and it would appear equally possivle from a~ 
constitutional standpoint to set uv machinery for adjudicating all 
existing rights to underground waters as well. 

_In the statement of suzgcsted principles which follows, the 
general principles have been sesregated from those details which 
should be considered by a law-making body. and adopted, modified,. or 
disregarded, depending upon the lesal and pnysical necessities in- 
volved. — 


The need for public regulation of underground waters has *be=**° 
come increasingly pressing. Probably the greatust single factor in 
dcterring this regulation has been what: appeared to be insurmountable 
difficulties in identifying the limits of underground water areas, 
in tracing the movement of percolating water, and in distinguishing 
betwecn percolating watcrs and waters flowing in definite underground 
channels. Hotvever, “oe arc now advised that ~rith the presont technique 
“it is possible to determine the amount of water available to an under- 
ground basin, and to.detemnince the source, direction of movoment, and 
ultimate disposal of such waters. The suggested principles are be-- 
lieved to lay the foundation for the enactment of laws which appear’ 
increasingly nocessary: © Ee 
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PRINCIPLES OF STATE LEGISLATION 
RELATING TO THE USE OF UNDER- — 
GROUND METERS “i oo 


ubject to to rights of tt of the Federal We ae declare all unappropri- 
a0 undorground vat wators ; to bo. public waters of the Stato, subject to 
appropriation | for. ~bonoficial UuSOs 


‘Sub joct i ated of the Fedorel Government, deé@larc all unappro- 
priated underground. waters, whether flowing in cefinite chennols, or 
standing.. in lnkes. or basins, or percolating through the soil, in arcas 
of which the boundaries may be mscortr.incd nnd defined, to be public 
wetcrs, The appropriation thercef and acaquirement of rights thercto © 


ge should be made subject to regulation by the Stete outhoritics: .4 the 
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Erebort. gndivicual Vested rights to underground Wetcrs. 


same oxtent as in caso of surfece weterse 


Consider the desirability of distinguishing the uso of water for 


irrigation, industrial, and municipal purposes on the one hend from the 


use for stock-watcring,, domestic and culinary purposes from.small wells. 
Any exemption should extend only to these smell users, and not to the 


pr eer usors whoso withdrawels Will matericily affect the supply. 
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. The law should clearly define a “vestoad rights ond should provide 
that vested rights shall not be interfored with. For soxnmplo, e vested 


right in this:connection might be defined as the right to use underground 


water ‘from’a cortain voll or tunnel,not cxecéding its present capacity, 
for the benefictal and cconomical irrigation of crops o:: cortain des- 
ribed land, or for industrial or othcr designated purposes, acquired. 


‘under the-laws of the Strte by physicel-apnroprintion and use. It 


would be advisable to require «ll eleiments ‘of v-sted rights to file 
declarations of their rishts within . reesonable time after passage of 
the law; and to provice that no vested rients shell be recognized as 
valid unless so decl:red or unless defined in < court decree. The 
doclaration would then constitutes the mxtent of such vested right 
until modified by court docreo in a proper procseding, ani no cnlarge- 
ment upon such right should be permitted without followings the pro- 


cedure outlined for acquirem nt of new rights. 


In order to strengthen the purpose of the lew,and to avoid unnecos= 
sary conflict with vested rights,it would be desirable to state that 
after the passage of the act no ownor or occupant of lend should be en- 
titled, solely by virtue of such ovners ‘tip or occupmcy,to withdraw 
underground water from his own lend £r fram eny other lem except for 
specifically exemptod purposes ; but thet the right to make withdrewls 
thereafter shell be based oithsr upon 2 beneficial use mode. prior to 
passage of tho act, or upon application to tho State euthorities for a 
permit; and in any event shall conform to ths.terms of the acte 


Vest tho State Enginoor, or correspending official or commission,with 
administration of the law. 3 


The Stato Engineer, or othcr desi gnated official, should be circeted 


to prescribe uniform farms of aentvee tien to drill wells and construct 
tunnels and to use underground waters thorcfron, aud uniform forns of 
well-drilling contracts and specifications; and, to prescribe nese eae , 
rules and reguletions for carrying the: not into. effocte:. LE A CA ey, 42 
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Require applications to and pernits fron the State Engineer. befare: . 
making any use of underground waters, except for any pumposcs axciipted, 
Perfection of the right thus initinted would result in the granting of a 
license. : Failure to use the watcr over a period of, say, four or five 
years would cmstitute grounds for revoking the Li co: ‘so and forfeiting 
the wator right.. Authorize the State Engineer to- appr ove changes in loca- 


tion of wells, or of ‘Places’ ‘of use, provided tho rights of others’ are “not 
imprired,. 


In case users of water from sre.ll donestic wells are cxerpted from 
applying for permits, require then to rah information of the vwGll with 
the propor State official. This is adviseble for ‘the information of the 


State Ehgineer ec nd for protection of the small usor. 


authorize the State Engineer to. ‘erploy such technica a and lonione 
help as necessary to carry out the provisions, of the act; and preseribe 
the method and source of revenue’ to pay expenses’ thercfor, e. g., direct 
appropriation, filing and license foés, taxes by countics or other in 
subdivisions, or aed “bY underground water districts. 
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Provide that ite applica wats and cre Ec by any: action of | 
the ‘State Inizineer may. appeal to the courts fof redresse. 


4, Provide for investigations of widerground waters and for designation 
of cdministrative croms. ‘ite, 
Authorizé the Stato Encineer, in cooperation with Stete and Federal 
agencies, to méke as completes investigations as practicable as. to. the 
quantity, sdéurco, direction of mov ment, pessibility. of :storing, sand 
ultimate utilization and disposal of underground yators in each area 
susceptible of development. a 


Provide for desi gnetion of the linits of underground water systons, 
basins, or other creas within which underground water conditions ere 
closely related. Consider the advisab ili ty of designating such areas by. 
legislative enactment, or of dolegnting this duty to the State Enel Neer 
subject to revicw _ bY an administrative board or. by, the courts. 


The: porn’ and license should Sune, the quantity: of wm ter: ‘to be". 
withdrawn thereunder in any scason; With a proviso that additional with- 
drawals. applicable to any aree Cesignated as.above may, be authorized. by” 
the State “ngineer temporsrily whenever conditions: justify... Withdrawals: 
per acre of water right specified in the permits and licenses, and the 
excess. Withdrawals subsequently authorized for:.termporary. periods, would: - 
bo made to deperid upon tho conditions affecting each nrea designated, 
and would be made uniform throughout such area, or throughout a subdi- 
vision of such area. selsie ec. Gane 


be. Protect holders of rights to underground waters from excessive with- 
drawals. 


Before granting a permit, require a hearing by the State Engineer at 
Which any person may advocate or-remonstrate against the granting of the 
permit. Basing his conclusions upon his own imvestigations and upon testi- 
many presented at the hearing, the State Engineer will determine whether 
there is any unappropriated underground water in the designated area; if 
the approximate quantity of underground water available for beneficial use 
within the area equals or is less than the total requirements for beneficial 
use under existing appropriations, he will be required to deny the applica- 


tion. 


6. Provide for adjudication of rights to underground waters. 


This appears necessary, particularly in areas where existing rights 
are extensive. The machinery for such adjudication would be modelei so far 
as practicable upon that now provided fer statutory adjudication of rights 
to surface waters. 


7, Authorize the State administrative officials to require periodical 
reports from beneficiaries of the law. | 


Well drillers should be required to submit periodical reports ef 
work done, logs of wells drilled, and characteristics of the underground 
water supply, together wita samples of water when required. 
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Holders of permits:and licenses sheuld be required to submit amual 
statements showing elevations of water, amount ana@ time of use of water, 
manner of utilization, and such other information as may be called for. 

Such infermation, if properly presented, should ewe of material assistance 
to the State Engineer in eran et eran the underground water lav effectively 
at minimum expense. 


8. Provide for public supe ervision over installation of vorks. 


The State Engineer should have autherity to make uniform regulations 
as to the distances which underground viaters flowing in streams ef speci- 
fied volume may be transported in conduits of snecified types frem the 
place of discharge to the place ef use; and alse regarding tke size and 
character of reservoirs for storing underground waters. He should have 
authority to require the revair or alteration of any conduit or structure 
Which is causing unnecessary.loss of water. Prescribe penalties for failure 


to comply. 


The drilling of wells and the selection and installation ef vell- 
Casings and capping appliances should be made subject to specifications 
promulgated by the State Engineer and subject te his approval in each case. 


Consider the desirebility of requiring well drillers to give bonds 
for satisfactory work, te be released upon approval of such work by the 
State Engineer.. 
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9. Provide for prevention’ c of waste and Rie L ee drt oR of ees ee water " 
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Declare the _intention f, ihe lezgislaturc by the exercise of the police 
pover of the 4ato-to prevent waste of underzrouiid water, and pres vscribe” penal- 
tics. Define + vaste of. undergx round, water; @.Ze, as the unnecessary “Yoss of | ay 
such water, before ,or.after reaching. the surfacé of the ground,’ resulting oe 
from the voluntary, act. of the person entitled to use the vater, or from 
faulty casing or capping appliances, or from nozlect to cap. tha ele securely, 


or from failure to.control the flow |, properly after leaving the well. 


Declare the intention of the legislature to prevent the sot need and 
contamination of the underground water supply of the State. Give the State - 
Engineer authority to require the casing, plugging, or capping of any well 
which encounters salt water or water containing mincral or.other substancas.. at 
injurious to vegetation or agriculture, in such manncr as to prevent effectively 
such vater from escapinz from the strata in vihich found into any other water- 
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bearing strata or onto the surface of Mise round. j ; 
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hizrborship of the National Land-Use Planning Committee's Technical 
Advisory ecieeatahisss on dg eanataiht tiem Drainage and Irri mae Policies 
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CONSERVATION OF THE GRAZING RESOURCES OF THE REMAIN- 


ING PUBLIC DOMAIN 
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Summary of Conclusions 


There remains in the ownership of the Federal Govern- 
ment approximately 176,000,000 acres of unreserved and 
unappropriated public land situated almost wholly in the 
eleven western States, In addition, there are sapprozis 
mately 60,000,000 acres that have been withdrawn from 
entry for various purposes, such as mineral lands, stock 
driveways, nontillable reclamation lands, and water power 
sites. For most of this vast area the most suitable sur- 
face use is grazing. Through lack of regulation, however, 
this valuable netural resource has been allowed seriously 
to deteriorate. Without regulation, further progressive 
destruction is inevitable. 


such waste should not be permitted to continue. It 
is the result of a’‘shortsighted policy which in the end 
benefits no one and which, if continued, will result in 
reduction of large areas to eroded, barren wastes. The 
livestock industry of the eleven Western States is not 
the only interest concerned, for farmers and stockmen 
of the Middle West and other States to the Hast rely up- 
on the public range States for large annual supplies of 
stockers and feeders. Denudation of watersheds, further- 
more, increases flood hazards, promotes the siltation of 
irrigation reservoirs and ditches, and jeopardizes the 
water supply for irrigation, urban consumption, and other 
uUséS. 


These lands are the property of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is the responsibility, as well as the right, 
of the Federal Government so to protect, manage and im- 
prove these lands as to make them of the highest produc- 
tive use, to stabilize the livestock industry, to pro- 
tect watersheds, to check crosion and to control floods. 
Exercise of this obligation has beon prevented through 
failure to provide the necussary legislation. 
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The need for resulation is now generally recognized. 
yy The question of first importance, tierefore, is the es- 
3: teblishment of authority and machinery vhich will mske 
As such reéegul: ticn ,ossible. Verious proposals have at 
: different times been mi 
wh 
Ps The National Lend-Use Planning Committee and the 
~e National advisory aie Legislitive Comittee on Land Use 
ys have epproached the problem with a view to recommenda- 
Et tions which oromise earliest snd best working out of land 
= use to meet the problems involved. after careful consid- 
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eration of the facts end nm, study of various recent pro- 
posnls as assembled by ‘the elanning Committee's Techni- 
enl advisory Committee on #ublic Range Policy, the two 


‘OCormmittees have concluded tn t the pe Net yses eon tnined 


in H. R. 11816 (72d Congress, ist Sessionj+, ns that 
Bill was reported to the licuse on peel yp aoa Dy 
the Committee on Public Londs, provide the posantiate 
of the legisintion so long needed. ‘In the firm belief 
thet) setieny should no longer be’ delcyed, the National 
Lond-Use Committces endorse the principles of thr t Bill 
ond: urge thei ec.rly enactment into:.dow. 


the Comnitteées wish to emphasize thet they have not 

overlooked. ov considered Lightly the viewpoint which 
favors granting, these linds to the States.) The Commit+ 
tees, however, are immoressed vith the fact that the prin- 
CLOGS uOln bison, Re sac sapiea os thtty Bill wis reported out) on 
Februsry.7, 1922,° extend sore Ly needed immediate relief, 
dv net preclude other metheds of-final disposicion of all 
a parts, of ths public domain as muy’ later be determined 
UH poniae adooted, wild reaspidcyin these, cdands being 
thined \over to the Stutes in better condition then;other- 
Piss will be the .¢~ase, should their, cession tothe Stetes 
barultimstely, Sercud upon. pahe, best possi ble, use of 
thvst londs con be brought ebout more .oromptly mind effec- 


tively. through Foderct fginesayetislic mtplcestifor ven lnitisl 


period, tuen by,turniag the, lends over, tonthe,dStates at 


'thisitim. 
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Bill to stop injury te the publie grazing land by preventing 


overgrazing end soil deterioration, to provide for their orderly 
use, improvement, and development, to stabilize the livestock in- 
dustry eos teats ujon the abate renege, and for other purjoses." 


2In this report. all 3 references to ‘thi is Dill are to the form in 


SO ee Renner mem i er mene wm area ae AA my a 


which 1t wes “reported out. of the ( Committee on’ Public. Lends. ey 


the hOUSE of |] ie 


 resentutives on February 73 _ 1932. 
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QUESTIONS INVOLVED IN TEE DISPOSITION ND USE OF 
REMAINING PUELIC DOMAIN LANDS 


The many papas to be sonsidc ned in deciding upon a nolicy for 
disposition cond use of the remoining, unapproprinted snd unreserved public 
lands are indicted in the following statem-nt from the report of the 
President's Committee’ On this subject: 


5 "The primery problem submittcd by you to the committwe 
involved the use ond disposition of the surface of those 
public lends. However, the «ttempt te find an acceptable 
formula which would place these lends in some kind of much 
nevded public control snd supervision inevitebly led the com- 
mittee into thse ficlds of reclzmetion, netionsl forests, flood 
control, power sites, reservations “nd withdrawls for miner- 
hls, including oil end ges and other noumetellifvrous resourc-.,’ 
6s, national perks end monuments, bird refuges cond game pre- 
Serves, Indicn reserve.tions, militcry ad nivel reservations, 
and in fact all of the multifarious government:l cctivities, 
both State and Federsl, vhich sre linked with the administra- 
tion of the public domnin." 


~ 


In arriving at its recommend:tions, the Netion:]l Lend-Usc Plenning 
Committce ond ths N«.tiouel udvisory end Legislative Committee on Land Use 
endes.vored to take into cecount “ll facts and circumstences involved, The 
following considuert:tions ure of -specisl significance: 


1. The; aaxtent: of “daeqapane usc of the lands in question 
for grazing purvoscs snd the difficulty of greetly re- 
ducing this sos Auletal usé in & short. time. 


2. The interstete, regional snd cven nationnl espects of 
watershed prudnetion, reclametion end flood control. 


o. The problem of sctually working out coordin’ ted use of 
-. the land in question with use of the 130,000,000 ccres 


of nationel forests, snd over 200,000,000 scres of other “ 
Federal reservations cnd withdrewrls, slong with nearly n° 


50,000,000 acres of State land end more than 200,000,000 
neres of privately owned land. 


4. The importance of workiag out effective units for live- is 
stock producticn by consolids:tion threugh exchange of 
Government lends for Stxte or private lsnds. Ne 


5. The necessity of regulating grazing over watcrsheds*as a 
whole reg.rdless of State poundari¢cs in as. wey,to improve 
rather then further to injure the grazing resource and 
interfere with run-off. 
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Skeport of the Committec on the Conservation and ..dministretion of the Public 
Domain, Janusry, 1931, p. 10. (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1931) 
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2“. The importance of such. reserve tions as my be Vitel for 

other public—services ; 

ve The difficubty of. moeting—these questions ifthe lends 
er. turnid over to the St-tus before’ there is rcasonsbly 
uniform rceguletion, administration, snd coordination 
emong «nd betvecn the St-tcs on the usc of such linds; 
end‘the improbcbility of carly realization of such uni- 
formity through sdvcu..te Stite Teeislation and orgecniza- 
tion for sdministr«tion. : eet 


Apprceiztion of the reletion of the Isnds in question to othcr lands 
or the pubhbic=hend States»end- an - undtrstanding of the.important uscs..vwhich 
these lands serve arc essentixzl to the formulstion of a land-usu policy. 
The following bricf statements wore, therefore, compiled in arriving at 
conelusions bisic to recommendctions. 


AREA AND DISTRIBUTION OF UNEES SERVED ..ND UNADPROPRIATED 
LANDS. IN RELALION TO OTHER LANDS 


The erce. end distribution of remnining unreserved unappropriatcd 
public lands ire approximately. cs given ‘in Table 1. The comarative 
figures for othur lands surve to indierte by acreage and,distribution 
the close rvl:tionship, and its prob:ble busring upon disposition ond use 
of the rumeining public lends. 


The problem under considerstion is to formulate a nsationel policy for 
the disposition and use of th:t portion of the lends designated in the 


baple 28 unrescoved ond, un APPT eae pudLIG Londs, approximoitely 1765000, 


res, together with c considcrtble pert of the surfrce of the withdrewn 
ercas. Obviously such policy hes in vier the dcvulopment «nd msintenance 
end the best use of the lends in mecting the mony purposes and activities 


Which to considersble degre: involve not only the public lends in question, 


Muy the lergcr totel frec “indicated by the verious classifier tions listed 
ime ble. L. 


Gre.ZING USE 


The public domein, slong sith prectieally sll other unfenced land, 
has alveys been a grazing commons for unrestrictud use by 211 comers. No 
iégal control of mode of use uns uver becn euthorizud or exercised over 
these Federsl lmnds. Feneing of these Federal Innds hus been prohibited. 


without regulction .of the numbers of stock, of the time of grazing, 
end of the methods of management of stock, cumuls:.tive deteriorction of the 
Bonge is.ineviteble. Today miny lerge cress are greatly, reduced in graz- 
ing capacity end some of them sre deplated until they sre practicelly un- 
Tit for grazing in their present condition. Erosion has increased and the 
problem cf range improvement is thereby made more difficult. Increased 
frequency and violence of floods snd, the consequent domege in some locli- 
ties has added much to the problems.of the occupants of farmed lands and 
the control of irrig: tion weters. . . 
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Table 1. - The Major Features of the Land Tenure of the Eleven Western States 





tates contain in 99.4% ef ‘the toe PS Public —— 


Federal La nds 


te —_——_ $$ 


:Lands With- 











es 8 
; Reserved : for minerals,: 
: Total = :Unappropri- :National for-:water power, ; ; 
State ; Land ; ated and rests, parks, :water resour-:State Lands"Difference” 
‘ Area :Unreserved :Indian reser-:ces, reclama-; (All kinds) Approximate 
("Public ‘vations: & all:tion, stodk  : sarea of pri- 
; Domain) : others :driveways,ete.i/ : vate lands2/ 
are ; Acres ABYSS... Ceres sh Rone :- Acres | | (iarennl 


Ariz. : 72,836,400 : 14,366,400 : 29,762,238 : 6,509,848 : 9,036,357: 11,830,702 
Calif. : 99,617,260 : 16,646,948 : 21, 487 ,0963/: a, 756,721 5 / 1,382,137: 49,895,591 
Colo. +: 66,341,120:: 7,657,140 : 14,103,572 2/: 5,510,137 3) 3,604, 216: 33,226,446 
Monee 53,346,560 . 11,485,927 19,690,306 : 2,790,058 4,108,704: 12,717,572 
Mont. : 98,568,640 : 6,410,032 17,777 ,852 ; 10,465,933 : 5,380 , 512: 45,350,110 
nee ee 79,285,440 51,399,296 5, 982,443 if 6,118,720 160,809: 5,414,181 


N.Mex. ;: 78,401,920 : 14,383,995 : 13,793,372 : 15,978,959 + 9,652, 94as0 0 eee 


pee te 61,188,460 : 12,982,257 : 14,894,633 ) 3,381,112 : 1,285,699: 27 , 367,577 
Utah $2, Bot P66 | 25,157,000 8,784 689 3/ 7,488,404 3/: 3,154,687: 6,597,531 
Wash. s 42,775,040 | 930,359 3 11,059,302 | 2,020,383 f 4,137 ,288: 23 , 384,597 
Wyo. : 62,460,160 15,256,530 ye ee Nae af 7,125,380 of ai 20, 672 ,958 


Totals :753,420,800 :176,075,914 :168,556,803 3/ 76,136,735 3/ 45,677 ,091:255,268,148 
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Latest available data. 
These data are givén in greater detail in Appendix Tables A-D. 


i/ Sncludés considérable areas of lands of other ténure for which exact data 
are not obtainable. These totals are consequently somewhat too large and the “Dif- 
ferences" derived by using them are correspondingly toe small. 


2/ Urban areas and the areas of unperfected entries and allotted Indian lands not 
yet patented are omitted from the HAS 6 end are not accounted for in the “differ- 
GNCGS". 


&/ The following Navy oil reserves ars duplicated in Mineral withdrawals: Cali- 
fornia, 68,249 acres; Colorndo, 59,168 acres; Utah, 91,464 ocres; Wyoming, 9,461 cere 
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Any policy of management of the range lands must take account:of..all 
the related problems of the other lands correlated with them. There is 
general agreement that such changes as are attempted should be accomplish- 
ed without depriving the livestock industry of the use of these lands. 
About 50 per cent of the sheep and about 1€ per cent of the cattle of the 
United States are raised in the public land States involved. The aevelop- 
ment and maintenance of this vast industry is dependent on the public 
range. ihe farming-development and welfare likewise are correlated with 
the livestock industry which uses the range lands. 


Disposition cf the lands in question should guarantee use under such 
practical restrictions as will result in improvement of the grazing resource. 
This will involve proper scasons of grazing, prevention of overstocking, 
and good management of stock through water development, fencing, proper 
handling of stock, and other well known practices. 


Ranches and investments in operating improvements and equipment repre- 
senting the work of a lifetime have been built up, supplementing private 
lands by use of the unadministered public domain, the grazing privileges 
on national forests, and by the rental of otuer lands. No argument should 
be necessary to demonstrate thst a policy of conservation and its adminis- 
tration should safeguerd those who have made their investments and become 
established under the existing system. Some localities are overstocked 
and the purposes cf regulation and wise land use will necessitate reduc- 
tions and adjustments. advance planning and legislation can not wisely go 
further than a clear statement of principles and responsibilities in this 
regard and ths providing of proper authority. 


Interstate Use of Lands 


State boundaries rarely coincide with thoss of natural areas having a 
single principal use, consecuently the actual use disregards State lines 
in many cases, at least to the degree that State laws will permit. This 
condition is particularly truc of the Great Basin region, where snow makes 
the utilization of desert feed easy in the winter and desurt dryness drives 
grazing animals to the uplands and mountains in summer. The preliminary 
data in Table 2 show some of the interstate movements of stock in the 
States that include the Great Basin. This condition is especially true in 
such States as Idaho, Utah and Nevade. The following data show approxi- 
mately the interstate movement of livestock for these three States. Similar 
data are not available for other States. From Idaho, for example, 207 , 000 
sheep go to Utah, Nevada or Oregon for winter grazing und 86,400 to jwyoming, 
Nevada, or Utah for summer grazing. On the other hand, 25,000 sheep from 
other States secure spring and fall grazing in Idaho, 195,C0O0 sccure summer 
grazing and 131,000 secure Winter grazing in Idaho. 


The fact that over 300,000 Idaho sheep go into other States for graz- 
ing and about as many from other States come into Idaho might raise the 
question as to why grazing is not confined to the respective State except 
for surplus. Perhavs ultimately advantagvous adjustment through exchange 
and transférs might be brought about. Fut in deciding a policy for disposi- 
tion and use of the remaining public lands the major oroblem of interstate 


movemen + of ‘stock, as indicatcd by the foregoing data, is dn important one 
to be met. It involves not only usc of the lands in question, but coordin- 
ation of their use snd administration of*rangc in national forests, on 
other Federal lands, Stats lands, and private lands. 


Consolidation of Range to Promote Economical Livestock 


ere 


Production ¢ and_ Best. Usc_ ‘of I Range: 


The interstate movemnt of stock represents only one phase of the 
shifts from arca to arce snd from range to farm or ranch and to market. In 
the best interests of range Porat Cea and best usé in the ‘interest of 
the livestock industry, and in the ntcrest of administration of Federal, 
otate, and private lands, a policy ie disposition and usc of the remain- 
ing public lands should include the princi iplus of consolidation of range 
units for cfficicnt livestock operntions through exchange on an eaual value 
besis of Gcvernment lands for Stat. or private lands, and for close cooper= 
ation in administration and use of thc Federal lands in question and national 
forest ranges to promote such shifts and adjustments as will improve live- 
stock operating units. 


Stock Driveways 


The ranges within the netional forests ars uscd primarily during the 

summer months for stock grezing on ‘the public domain Sand private lends or 

cared for on ferms during the remcinder of the year. This involves trans= 
fer of stock from vinter to summer and summer to winter ranges, frequently 
over long distances and not infrequently interstate. To provide for this 
moverrent, the locetion end sugrugation of crvues for stock driveways has 
ae pete way as.a policy for years. Oa June. 30, 1930, approximately 
9,445,655 acres hed been \itndravn from the public domain and reserved for 
such yan cae outsids the nitional forests. The importance 8f such drive= 
ways to the livestock industry in the public-land States is unquestioned. 
That thc number snd loc:.tion of such drivetscys «t present is sctisfactory 
for future nevds is not cirtain. In the disposition of the remeining pubes 
lic lends, therefore, this question of stock drivewcys adequate for ™iigune 
needs, their locution, reguletion and control is of importance as bearing 
-upon policy. ies) 9 ) : 


Us. of Withdrawals for Grezing Purposcs 
‘is indicuted in a previous section a considerable area of Federal lands 
is removed from the unreserved, ae aged eS public domain by the Federal 
Government under special vithdravals. “For the most part the surface of 
‘these lands is used along with the see ae unappropriated lands for graz- 
ing purposes. aA policy for dispyosition and use of the remaining lands for 
grazing purposes should include provision for resulstion and administration 
of grazing use on these withdrazn lands and on similar future withdrawals 
as far as consistent with the purposes of the withdravals. 
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Spring-fell : Sumner ’ wanvor :Spring-f-1l: Summer : Winter 
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Number from :Number from :Number from :-Number to: :Numbér to : Number to 


785,000 Utsh :50,0C0 Utch : 7£0,00C Nev. :00,000 Nev. 
720,000 Nev. :30,000 Nev. : : +2, 000. Oree 
25,600 Wyo. : ete alg : 1,000 Wyo’. olnccattae 763,000 Wyo. : 
:10,000 Mont.:50,000 Mont. : : :4, 008 Utah. 
20,000. Oreg..: : shincidean tected matt a 5. 
260,000 Wash.:- san | ae : 
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25,600 :195,000 2131, 000 86,490 :257 ,000 
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Table 2.-Continued . 
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opr ing-fcll : Summer : Winter :Spring-fall : Summer : Winter 
Number from :Number from :Number from :Numbeor to : Number to  : Number to 


250 Utah : :100,000 Utah 3; : 20,000 Ida.: 30,000 faa. 
: :104,490 Cal. : : ‘127 ,0ru Gow 

-50,000.0ne. : ZO,O00DuOreswns - : 75,000.0ne,: 

; : : : 20,000 Utah. 

220,000 Tdas”: 68,000 Ida. 
2,000 Wyo. 
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Home steads 

From the beginning of entries under the 640-acre stock’ raising home - 
stead law in 1919 until 1931, about 133,350 entries were made. Of this 
number only about half went to patent. Extensive areas vere entered and 
later abandoned. with full recognition as to the wisdom of homestead laws, 
their future applivetion should be vith a view to protection of tre indi- 
vidual, y.ho lacks experience and knovledge against «asted effort and per- 
‘haps years of sacrifice. and hardship through homesteading vith no other end 
than deterioration.of the land in question and interruption of the use for 
which it.is best suited. The fect thet so Tit eole, 12 any, OL the remain- 
ing land is suitable for entry and development to support a family would 
seem to warrant a policy of approving entries only after careful study of 
the land in question establisnes the suitability of such land for the grow- 
ing of crops anc establishment of » home to sunport a family. Policy in 
this regard has a bearing upon planning and disposition and use of the 
lands in question for grazing usec. ) ie 


fange Improvement 

With reguleted use for grazing purooses, consolidation through exchange 
and adjustments and coordination ene: ranch and farm rescurces, the best use 
of the lands in question and the st’ interests of the livestock industry 
Will still require RL Peo in ae wey of water development for stock, 
fences, and perhaps other forms of improvemnt. “A volicy for’ disposition 
“and use pf the lands in question should us far as practicable msxe provi- 
sion for, such improvements through their construction out of revenues from 
the grazing resources and througon cooverstion. 


The: improvement end mansgencnt of rengc lands to sceure their best use 
for grazing consistent with th. many Sther some.hat conflicting usés has 
been the subject of resterch and uxperimentation only in eomparatively re- 
eent years. A body of rvelinbl. data ere eaceumulating but more ‘are needed. 
in formulating a policy, thought should be siven to provision for supple- 
menting pruscnt rescarch of Fodcrsl ond State cecncics by such ‘further 
range rescearch es miy bu important in meeting the sroblems in carrying out 
policy finally ndopted. A 


Coordin: tion of Grezing on Public Domcin with crazing on 
“the Ne ticns a0 “Forests 





& considerctle vert of tie 6,666,206 sheep and gorts and 1,370,636 
cattle cond horses for inich ercazing permits on the national forests were 
granted to some 26,000 ovners in 193U, use the remaining public domain 
for part or all of fall, winter, and spring ¢rezing. Under any policy of 
disposition and use of the remaining range lands, there should be the 
closest possible cooperation in the erazing administration of the public 
domain and grazing administration in national forests in the working out 
and distribution of grazing privileges, number and classes of stock, adjust- 


# Llvs 


ments as to seasons of grazing, and other mtters vital to efficient live- 
steck production and management... — “a ile 

Until authority is provided through lestislation for regulated use ,’ 
State or Federal, of the remaining public lands, little or nothing :can be 
cone to bring, about better coordination in use. 
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Cooperation of Peosle 


The ultimate success of any policy for’disposition and use of the 
lands in question, especially their major use «hich is for Brazing pure 
poses, vill depend upon fuil cooperation of the peo x16 \.ho use the lands. 
eis fect should be récognized not only by all réasonable consideration 
of prior rights alrcéady discussed but by recognition of local people, and 
perhavs State agencies, in adviso.y councils. 
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WATERSHED PROTECTION 


Much of the land important for .atershcd protection in the public 
land States is now in national forests and receiving proper treatiicnt. how- 
Ever, there are areas of this kind outside the forests in vhole or in pars 
that need better care. Watersheds arc dvfined by natural boundaries rather 
than by State lines and ovncrship limits. Consequently, many watersheds 
include areas of more then one State as well as areas of national forests, 
other public lands, and lands in private ownershiy. It is doubtful if any 
State is entir. ly indtpendsnt cf other States in this varticular even 
physically, and it is certain that legally their .conomic interests in the 
distribution and use of the waters aré often involved, and sometimes con- 
flict, and recuire careful cooperative adjustment. 


While there are differences of opinion as to the extent and serious- 
ness of existing erosion and its influence uvon water conservation and 
run-off, there is general agreement that erosion is now more rapid than 
vhnen settlement began end aS t its proper control is a factor of import- 
ance in the conserystion of all grazing resources both public and private, 
in the conservation and best use of all water rescurces, and,in sate aula 
against any flood menace, each in its o.n place and in proper degree. 


Erosion will not. be iaitisibe entirely, but nature undisturbed tends 

to establish a state of belance among the factors of soil type, slope, 
aoe ow and vegetation. On the rénge lands man has little conten i as 

regards the soil, slope, or -rainfall. ‘ie does have some control of ad- 
jJustment of the vegetation, That destruction of the vegetation promotes 
erosion is too well recognized to need argument here. That lack of regu- 
lated grazing msy lead to complete destruction of vegetation end to erosion 
of serious proportions is evidenced by vhat has taken nlacé on many parts 
of the uncontrolled ‘public lands as vell as on drivetely ovned lands. That 
range lands can be used for regulated graz:ng and ab the same time be grad- 
ually returned to nesr 4a normsil vleant cover is amply evidenced by ishat has 
tuken piace where denuded or partly denuded l:nds have been given proper 
management. 
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Water is regarded as public property ‘subject under State laws to pri- 
vate appropraation for beneficial use. Agricultural development of the 
public land States has been associated, in ho small degree, with the de- 
velopment and use of its supplies of vater for irrigation. The mainten- 
ance and security of investment to date end development in the future are 
of such importance thst disposition and use of the public lends in question 
involve a public responsibility for rehabilitation rather than further 
jeopardizing watersheds through improper use of the grazing resources. To 
meet this responsibility a policy of disposition end use of tl lands 
should assure that reguletion of grazing which is necessary for watershed 
protection. 


RECLAMATION 


The public lands in question are a pnrt of the vast arid portion of 
the United States where forming is dependent upon irrigetion to a consider- 
able extent. The low water flow of streams was appropriated relatively 
early after settlement snd further development ivas dependent upon storage 
of flood waters for use. during. the dry sesson. The high cost of such 
undertakings ond the long-time investment necessary led to the enactment 
of the Federal reclsmation act to supplement private enterprise by construc- 
tion of projects ordinsrily beyond resources for privrte development. 


To finsnce such Federsl reclemation saluble resources represented by 
the public domain are drawn upon. Ninety-five per cent of the net proceeds 
from the sele of lands in the reclamation States and 52k per cent of the 
royalties derived under the mineral leasing ect of Februsry 25, 1920, are 
cavered annusily into the revolving fund for reclamation. 


The additions to the fund from ‘sale of lands have declined steadily 
and will play an insignifiennt part in the finenecing of reclamation in 
future. -On the other hend, sbout 26 per cent of the reclamation fund is 
from royalties under the minernl lensing act, and the balance largely from 
repayments by projects. Hecliemetion in the crid end semiarid West, of 
which the public lands in question cre 2 part, is increasing in significance 
to the public as drainage, flaod control, erosion, and power assume greater 
relative importance. . 


National policy for the disposition and use of the remaining public 
lends, therefore, should take into consideration the future of the recle- 
mation fund, future needs ns to reservoir sites, and protection of water 
supply, of constructed works, <nd of lands in projects from avoidable dif- 
ficulties through erosion and floods. This would call for Federal reser-. 
vation of such cdditionzl areas as mcy be needed for these purposes and by 
Federal reservations of mineral resources drawn upon to finance reclamation. 


OTHER RESERVATIONS 


in the interests of the general public there is an important responsi-- 
OPTI vy “in providing such reservetions as may be necessary throughout the 
publie lands for military purposes, air transportetion, recreation, migra- 
tory bird and game refuges; and to meet other public service requirements. 
These needs should be safegucrded in the disposition and use of the public 
ands. 


~ REVENUE OF STATES INVOLVED 


As indicated in Appendix Table A-1, the unreserved, unappropriated 
publie lands in question constitute 23.4 per cent of the total crea of 
ll Western States. In addition, a total of over 160,000,000 acres of 
these same States svat in n.tion:l reserv' tions for forests, Indinn reser- 
vations, national purxs, military reservations, end wild life reserves, 
as is shown by appendix 7 Table A-2. | 


This means that about onc-helf the aree of the States in question is 
under some form of Federsl jurisdiction. In deciding a policy for disposi- 
tion and usc of the rem.ining public lands, therefore, there would seem to 
be a clear responsibility: 


1. To provide for disposition “nd use which will promote develop- 
ment and maintenance of thc industrics of the Stete. 


&. In so far as disposition snd use for nationel purposes limtt 
development of its resources by the Statc, the Strte should be 
ompénsstcd in some <yppropricte way. This is being done now 
in, theeform,offFeder.lisid for road construction, “aid to Tecig-= 
mation, and return to: the States, of part of the receipts from 
resources of the nitioncl forests. The principle thus vestab- 
lished should be continued through suitable adjustment in con- 
nection with policy for disposition and use of the remaining 
public lands. 


POLICY FOR DISPOSITION AND USE OF LANDS IN QUESTION 


the foregoing dat: nnd discussion picture bricfly the m-jor uses and 
problems which should be kupt in mind in formulating a policy for disposi- 
tion and use of the remcining unrppropriated, unrescrved public lands, 
amounting to approximately 176,000,000 seres in the 11 Western States. 


The necd for some form of regulstion of grazing on. these lands has 
been substantiated by so- many investig’ tions, and is now so gencrally 
recognized, thst further discussion or revicy. of the cvidence is unneces- 
sory. The fects at hand are ample on this point; whet is necded now is 
action. . 


After carcful considerstion of the problem, in which they have -.endeavor- 
ed to take intc ‘nccount 411 facts «nd circumstances, the National Land Use 
Planning Committce sand the Nitionrl Advisory end. Legislative Committee on 
Land Use have concluded tht the principles ombodied in H. R.-11816 (724 
Congress, “lst Session), as tit Bill was reported out on Februnry 7, 1932 
by the Committee on Public Lunds of the House, promise the earliest ond 
most effective working out of a policy thst will solve the problems involved. 
In the opinion of the Committees, this Pill provides the necessary: authority 
and cutlincs the procedures 2nd netivities essential to the development of 
a land use policy thet..ill best meet the purposes end problems. Skat ipeg 
in PER Chie pease of this Sapent: 
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The two Committees recognize fully the importnnce of the question 
of whether the lends should remcin under Federc1 control with provision 
for regulc.tion of greaing or should be turned over to the respective 
Stetes. The problem freed by the States is appnrent in the figures al- 
ready given us to the lerge proportion of the ares of the respective 
States «lrecdy under Federcl control, 


This spect of th. m.tter has not been overlooked nor considered 
lightly by the Committe.s. Their approrch to the problem hss been solely. 
that of endesvoring to escertrin cc line of ction which promises promptly 
and séffectively to correct © situstion which should no longer be permitted 
to continue. As hcs been snid e:rlier in this report, enactment of the 
principies of H. R. 11816 would not preclude other methods of disposition 
of the whole or of p:rts of the rem:ining public domnin cs may in future 
be determined upon, and vould, it is confidently believed, result in these 
lends being turned over to the St: tes in better condition thin otherwise 
is likely to be the case. It is believed thet these lands can be built © 
up to their best use earlier and more uniformly throughout this vast area 
tir cugh Federal reéguletion, for an initial period at least, than by turn- 
ing them over to the States at this time. Tie character of the problem to 
be mét clearly appears to recuire reasonably uniform regulation, adminis- | 
tration and coordination. Tue sttainment of such conditions among and be- 

ween the States can hardly be quickly achieved; and particularly when the 
present economic and fiscal situstion among the States is considered, early 
realization of such uniformity through adequate Staté legislation and or- 
ganization for administration can hardly be expected. ‘ 


£11 things considered, therefore, the National Land-Use Planning Com- 
mittee and the National Advisory and Legislative Committee on. Land Use are 
convinced that the. principles embodied in H. R. 11816, as renorted out on 
Februsry 7, 1932, provide for the type of constructive land use which the 
problem now urgently requires. The two Committees, therefore, endorse 
these principles and urgé that they be enacted into law without further 
delay. ee ae 
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Table A-1l 
£.PPENDI% 
The Lands of the Eleven Western States 
Classified on the Basis of Tenure. 
(These eleven States contain 99.4% of the public domain that 


is still open for entry) 
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N. Mexico 50 , 822 , 034 1,799,190 3 27,053 pa Be 
Oregon : 16,548,678 4,172,519 : 898,713 3,275,806 
Utah iy Woe LOL 1,495,497 ' 1,020,185 Visors 
Washington: 13,558,778 : y275,550 2 499,285 6,776,067 
Wyoming £9,020, 204 3 2,292,668 ; 1,236,155. ST ee 8s) oe 
etek LL loll ; asa 898: : 17,259, 960_ "Y  Be 024,78 SS ee 


a/ The difference betwecn the total imd-srea a the: sum of oll other categorics 
by States. This figure is less than it should be on account of duplicstions in 
different categories for which "net" figurcs sre not obts.inable. , 


2/ The urban erea has been estimated from population snd the rights of way of 
rnilroads ere estimated from milenge. 


3/ This is the difference between irrigcted and crop land. Parts of the crecs 
shown for California, Oregon, and Washington have humid clim-.tes. 
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Other publications issued by the National Land-Use Planning 


Committee and the National Advisory and Legislative Committee on Lend-Use 


from date of organization to June 70, 1933: 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Le 


II. 


BLEs 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


Resolution with Reference to the Relationship of 
Urban Unemployment to Land Utilization and Settlement. 
(Mimeoeraphed. ) 


Organization and Objectives of the National Lamd-Use 
Planning Committee and.the National Advisory and Legis— 
lative Comvittee on Land Use. (Mimeographed.) 


Suggested Principles of State Legislation Relating to the 
Use of Underground Waters. (Mimeozraphed. ) 


Conservation of the Grazing Resources of the Remaining 
Public Domain. (Mimeographed. ) 


The Probtems of "Submarginal" Areas, and Desirable 
Adjustments with Particular Reference to Public 
Acquisition of Land. (Printed.) 


Land-Use Planning in the Tennessee River Basin. 
(Mimeographed. ) . 


This report is No. V in the series. 


In addition there have been issued e number of press statements 


on various subjects. 
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Copies of these publications may be obtained from the Executive 
Secretary, National Land-Use Planning Committee, United States Department 


of Agriculture, Washinetor, D.. C. 
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First Annual Report 


(From date of organization to June 30, 1933) 
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$ The National Land-Use Planning Committee was called to Washineton for 
Sits first meeting on ¥Yebruery 15-18, 1942. During the period of somewhat 
ymore than a year which has elapsed, the Committee has developed its organiza- 
®tion and made a substantial besinning on the general program outlined at the 
~National Conference on Land Utilization, held at Chicago in November, 1931. 
¥It se-ms appropriate at this time briefly to review the work of this initial 
Mperiod for the information of the members of that Conference, by direction of 
=which this Committee was established, and of the many other irdividuals and 

agencies interested in land use planning. 


In a statement on "Organization and Objectives," 1/ issued on October 1, 
1932, there have already been summarized the pertinent facts as to the origin 
of the National Land-Use Planrinz Committee and of its companion organization, 
the National Advisory and Legislative Committee on Land Use, the functions of 
each and the relations between the two; their reepective fields of activity; 
the twelve technical advisory committees of experts set up by the Planning 
Committee; and the major problems then undcr consideration by the Planning 
Committee or by its Technical Advisory Committees. A list of the members and 
officers of each Comnittee, as well as of the chairmen of the. Technical Ad- 
visory Committees, was also included therein. The present report. and the 
October 1 statement are, therefore, complementary. 

Meetings of the Committee 

The Committee, to date, has held eizht meetings, all in Washington, 

as follows: 


February 15-18, 1932 (joint with the Advisory and Legislative Committce) 
April 4-7, 1932 | 

May 2-4, 1932 (joint with the Advisory and Legislative Committee ) 

June 20-23, 1932 ; 

October 2-4, 1932 

November 18-22, 1932 (joint with the Advisory and Legislative Committee) 
January 21-24, 1933 

May 1-4, 1933 


Considerable time, naturally, was devoted in the earlier meetings to 
perfecting organization and procedure, and to outlining the field so that 
the Committee's work could be carried on in an e*ficient and systematic 
manner. Tne setting up of the Technical Advisory Committees, whose membership 
1/ Publication No. II. 3 
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comprises 270 individuals located in 211 parts of the country, was in itself 
no small task. The field of land use is of far reaching scope and comploxity; 
many phases of it have been hitherto but little explored; and the gonl of the 
Committee - action and not mere fect finding - requires a careful weighing of 
the evidence before far reaching revisions in public policy are recommended, 
especially when those changes involve marked alterations in traditional atti- 
tudes toward land use, or- the correction of situations perpetuated by years of 
neglect. lLand-use planning is essentially long-time in its character — the 
work of years and not of months; quick and spectacular results cannot be ex- 
pected. ane . 


During its first year of operation, the Planning Committee feels that 
gratifying progress has been made. The following pages will briefly summar- 
ize the more imnortant developments. vee 


Adjustments in Submarginal Areas 


A most important segment of the entire land use problem undoubtedly is 
that concerned with adjustments in areas submarginal for agriculture. Millions 
of acres of tax delinquent lands in certain areas have raised the question 
in concrete and inescapable form. 


Various suggestions have been made with resard to the many communities 
on the poorer or:less well situated lands which recent economic changes have 
left in an especially precarious condition. One suggestion has been evacua- 
tion, zoning the land against resettlement, and turning it back into forest. 
An argument advanced for this approach is that evacvation would lessen compe- 
tition in the markets for the products raised by farmers in the better farm- 
ing areas. The taking of the poorer lands out of cultivation is. clearly a 
step whose results operate toward that end. Another proposal has been farm 
reorganization and the development of other local opportunities. A third 
has been creation of external conditions, such as modified tax laws, which 
will enable the community to survive and yet support a wholesome social life. 
Suggestions of the use of such lands for forestry raise at once such questions 
as, for example, the future need for forest products, public vs. private 
ownership, modification of tax laws and the creation of other conditions 
favorable to private retention of forest lands, and the like. If lands now 
in agriculture are devoted to forestry, what is to be done vith the people? 
The human side of the problem obviously cannot be overlooked. The problem 
clearly is also one of the most complex and difficult in the entire field. 


In a report printed as Publication No. VI, the ‘Planning Committee has 
endeavored to make a beginning on this difficult and many sided problem. This 
report, the first issued by the Committee on the subject of submarginal lands, 
is based on a joint consideration of the problem made by Technical Advisory 
Committees I and. V, concerned respectively with "Adjustments in Submarginal 
Areas" and "Forests, Parks, Recreation and Wild Life Preservation Areas". 


In this first report particular reference is directed to public acqui- 
sition and retention of land. The report undertakes to define submarginal 
land; to outline general principles zoverning land classification both physié-— 
al and economic; to list the major problems found in areas submarzinal for 
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agriculture; to popes the types of edjustment which apvesr to be required 

in submarginal areas;-and then, at greater ie sneth, to give the need for land 
acquisition by matin agencies, the place thereof in a well balanced national 
use of our land resources, and to recommend the principles upon which a vublic 
acquisition progrem might best proceed. ‘The report contains what is believed 
to be the first consistent classification of the various major uses to which 
land now publicly owned is put,with recommended designations for each. Other 
section-hesadings in this part of the report include: major objectives in 


public acquisition; types of land suitable for public ownership; responsibility 
of the various public agencies in acquigiti on and control; and a set of recom- 
mendations for procedurs in carrying out acquisition, including modifications 


in the laws soverning reversion of tax. delinquent lands to the States. 


The report, which was also apvoroved by the National Advisory and Legis- 
lative Committee on Land Use undoubtedly mey be expected to have a wide in- 
‘fluence in the rapidly srowing land utilization movement and to be much used 
in the formulation of land use planning programs for submarginal areas. 


Three segments of the, generel problem which are briefly touched upon in 
the report are now being developed in detail mea the technical advisory 
committees. These are (1) the principles and procedur> for classification of 
‘rural lands, both on a physical basis and on an economic basis, on which a joint 
report is in preparation by Technical Advisory Comnittees I and IIT; (2) rural 
zoning and other ways and means of making rural land planning effective in 
practice on which a report is in preveration by Technical Advisory Committee I, 
and (3) an estimate of the amounts and locations of various major land uses 
needed now and in the future, which is being made by Tochnical Advisory Com- 
mittee No. V.. 


Conservation of the Grazinz = Resources | of the Remaining Public. Domain 
Another land use problem of outstanding importance upon which the 
Planning Committee made recommendations, during the year was that‘of the con- 
servation of the srazing resources of the remaining unreserved and unappro- 
priated public domain. After consideration of the issues involved and of the 
mass of evidence which exists on this long-standing problem, the Planning Com- 
.mittee, on the basis of a report prepared by its Technical Advisory Committee 
..No. 1X on Public Range Policy, concluded that the principles contained in H.R. 
11816 (72d Conzress, lst Session) as that Bill was originally reported to the 
House on February 7, 1932, by the Committee on Ptiblic Lands, provide the 
essentials of the tate ation so long needed. This Bill, generally known as 
the Colton Bill, is entitled "A Bill to stop injury to the public srazineg 
lands by preventing overgrazing and soil deterioration, to provide for their 
, orderly use, improvement and develovment, to stabilize the livestock industry 
- dependent upon the public ranze, and for other vurposes!!. In the firm belief 
. that action must no longer be delayed, both the Planning Comnittee and the 
Advisory and Legislative Committee endorsed the principles of the Bill as 
_ drawn on that date and urged its immediate enactment into law. 
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hrough lack of legislation permitting regulation, the valuable natural 
resource represented by more than 176,900,000 acres of the remaining public 
domain lands, for most of which the most suitable surface use is grazing, has 
been alr.ady allowed seriously to deteriorate, and without regulation further 
progressive destruction will inevitatly result in the reduction of lange areas 
to eroded, barren wastes. Denudstions of watersheds, furthermore, incréeses 
flood hazards and jeopardizes the water supply for irrigation, urban consump- 
tion, and for other uses. Such waste must not be permitted to continue. 


The recommendations of the two National Land Use Committees and a summary 
of the considerations which led to-their acdovtion, including consideration of 
the viewpoint which favors sranting these lands to the States, are given in 
the Comaittees! Publication No. IV, "Conservation of the Grazing Resources of 
the Remaining Public Domain". 


Amendments to the original measure were subsequently made in the 72d 
Congress, and repeated in House Bill No. 2835 of the 72d Coneress (lst Session). 
These changes would leave to each State the power to accept or reject the 
- application of Federal resvlation of, the use of the Federal public domain 
within the State. In the judement of the Committee, this would make effective 
resulation impossible in practice, and woyld virtually nullify the beneficial 
principles outlined in other sections of the Bill. Accordingly, at its May 
meeting the Land-Use Committee through a press statement again called public 
attention to the necessity of enacting the principles of the measure in the 
Original and unamended form. 


Land Inventories and Land Classification 


Another phase of tho field upon which the Planning Committee can report 
definite progress is that of land classification. Under the auspices of its 
Technical Comaittes III on Land Inventories and Land Classification, classifi- 
cation, on a physical besis, of the lands of 18 States has already been ten- 
tatively completed, and is in progress in 7 others. The work of classification 
is carried on cooperatively by the Federal Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, the 
Division of Lend Economics, Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the State 
Agricultural Collezes and Experiment Stations, and is done in sufficient 
detail so that a resting car be given to bodies of land as small as 40 acres. 
The plan contemplates eventual classification of the land areas of the entire 
United States according to their physical suitability for the principal agri- 
cultural crops, including pasture and forage, and-forests. 


The importance of land classificetion for wise utilization of our land 
resources needs no emphasis, for obviously it is essential first of all to 
know what the land is good for, and the determinaticn of that is the essence 
of the classification worl. Two. types of classification ere required: physi- 
cel and economic. Physicnl classification, however, is basic and prerequisite 
to econamic classification. Because of the relatively slow rate of change in 
physical conditions, a physical classification can be made with the expecta-— 
tion that it will be serviceable for a long time. On the other hand, because 
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of ‘the ever’ chatizing Character’ ‘of ‘economic nit loon, an economic classi- 
“fication should” be made as required for implementing programs of action in 


‘specific areas. ~ Technical Advisory Committee No. I has already undertaken 


igi outline ‘principles and procedure in economic classification. 


The term "classification" has sometimes been erroneously associated 
with the notion of an irrevocable, rigid, compulsory exclusion of designated 
Lands fron’ &ericultural use. Classification, as euch, is not thus inter- 
‘preted “by” ‘the Comnittee, but is merely an analysis and ratine of land accord- 


tne: to’ suitability and adaptability. Clessificetion mist be distinguished 
‘erton control. 


In Pee etcation on a physical. basis the, objective ig the differentia- 
tion of the- land of the United States into areas based.on differences in the 
kinds -of ‘plants for which the natural conditions in each locality are most 
favorable, and differences in the success by which plants, favored by the 
locality, may be grown. Success. refers both to quantity and quality of the 


product; and the pl ants concerned are those used:extensively in agriculture, 


including native grass’and forests. For the purpose of this classification, 
land is defined as "the sum totel of the factors of the geographic environ- 
ment in which plants grow''. The relstive productivity of lend in a given 
locality is rated according to the capacity of that land for the productiox 
of the dominant and highly important agricultural :erops, such as the grains, 
foraze Plants, er eee ay ee . vegetables and oor rests 
The standard of thaximum productivity for any: crop is taken as the 

productivity of that spot where.a given plant or group of plants finds the 
most favorable conditions. ‘for production; and therefore produce the highest 
yield. This is determined by consideration of actual facts in production 


along with the conditions of the environment, especially the characteristics 
of the soil. 


The work so far has been confined to areas cowred by soil surveys. 
The rating in each case is based on !mowledge of the success with which crop 
srowing takes place in the locality, and also knowledse: of the characteristics 
of the environment. For a small area this concerns the characteristics mainly 
of the relief, and of the soil. Those characteristics of the soil are given 
prime consideration in the rating which experience has shown to be of dominant 
value in plant growth, the result modified-by the presence or absence of those 
characteristics known by experience to be present in soils which respond 
readily-to good treatment, either cultivation, or tne vse of soil amendments. 
These characteristics are primarily those which bring about a good water- 
holding and water-delivering capacity to the soil, the presence of a good 
supply of plant food, those physical characteristics of the soil which in- 
clude .dépth, texture, structure, friability, and temperature. The distribu- 
tion of Crovs is correlated with the distribution of soil units or types 
within the area, the relationship thus established being one of a number of 
factors on which an interpretation of the agricultural significance of soil 
characteristics is based. The correlations are concerned primarily with 
texture, structure, character and succession of horizons in the soil profile, 
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reaction and the chemical composition of the soil including the supoly of 
organic matter. By-these, and other means, it becomes vossible to determine 
what soil charactéristics are highly significant and whet are less soe This 
constitutes an attempt for the first time to consult the plant in determining 
the significance of the physical, chemical and biological characteristics of 
soils. 


On the basis of the soil characteristics as obtained from the study of 
the soil map and report, the soils are grouped into productivity units or 
into groups in each of which the soils have approximately uniform inherent 
productive capacity. The groups zre then arranved in the order of their in- 
herent productivity as determined by the consideration of all the factors 
mentioned above. Each group is then rated by givine it an index figure 
designating its productivity for each of a series of crops., The crops select- 
ed are those that may be grown in the environment or those that are dominant. 


The index figure for the productivity of a given a and type (usually a 
soil type) for any cron expresses the relative productivity of this type of 
land compared with that type having in the United States the highest product- 
ivity for the crop concerned. The land type best adapted to the crop is 
given a rating of 10 and the other lands are ra ated in proportion from 10 down 
to le 

The "natural" rating may be supplemented in certain cases by one ex- 
pressing special response to tre use of fertilizers, and special cultural 
treatment. Since the black soils zenerally must be rated on the basis of 
their natural productivity, the fundamental conditions of a comparative .rating 
demand that all soils be rated on that basis. Since, however, the agriculture 
over a larze part of the United States is carried on by a systematic use of 
manures, fertilizers, and lime, it has appeared desirable to zive.to the soils 
where such practices prevail a ‘ sipplementary rating based on actual perform- 
ancee Therefore, where fertilizers or other amendments are extensively 
employed such soils are given a double rating 


The data on which the rating is being made consists in general of all 
available geographic information. The most important data for details within 
any one small area are those contained in the reports of the Soil Survey. 

The work therefore in its essentials consists of An interpretation of the 
soil map of the United States. ~The county soil’ maps mre modified by group— 
ing or differentiating soil uate as shown on the map in accordance with the 

interpretation of the relative productivity of the different soils. The 
acreages of each kind of land. shown on such modified maps are summed vp into 
a table, and along with the table of ratings in detail and the map, is 
supplemented by a written report discussing the bases on which classification 
was made, the range in the character of each important class.of land, the 
relative results that may be expected on each of the given soils through the 
use of fertilizers or special treatments of whatever kind, and in addition 
any other matters that cannot be shown on the classification map. From the 
county maps thus constructed a state map is prepared showing the distribution 
of lands within certain limits of productive capacity. 


. 


The plan contemplates treating the whole United Stetes in so far as 
it is possible. More than half of the most important agricultural States 
east of the Rocky Mountains has been covered by soil surveys. Fortunately 
for those States in which considerable soil survey work has been done, the 
unsurveyed areas are scattered among surveyed areas in such a way as to 
bring practically every unsurveyed area into contact on one or more sides 
with surveyed areas. Through these contacts and the distribution of differ- 
ent kinds of soils in these adjoining areas reliable general conclusions 
may be drawn regarding the distribution of soils of different kinds within 
the unsurveyed areas. 


Publication of land classification maps and appropriate textual 
material is under consideration. A discussion explanatory of principles 
and procedure is now in preparation and will be combined with a discussion 
of the principles of economic classification. 


Land-use Planning in the Tennessee River Basin 








Land-use planning in the Tennessee River Basin formed an important 
subject of discussion by the Planning Committee during its meeting in 
Washington on May 1-4. The contemplated program obviously affords an un- 
usual opportunity for land-use planning, includine the diversion of sub- 
marginal agricultural lands to other uses, rePorestation: and control of 
soil erosion and floods, and for improving the incomes of farmers through 
industrial decentralization, the development of local markets and the cre- 
ation of opportunities for employment in industry. The results to be ob- 
tained from a well considered program of land-use planning, both rural and 
urban, will, in the opinion of the Committee, be fully as significant in 
the longer run as the more immediate benefits from unemployment relief, 
navigation, power and fertilizer production. These unusval planning oppor- 
tunities led the Committee to consider and suggest broad policies related to 
planned land use in the Basin, which were published in Publication No. VII, 
"Land-use Planning in the Tennessee River Basin". 


Reports that speculative exploitation of the benefits of the program 
threaten to prevent the full possibilities of the project from being realized 
led the Committee to issue a public warning through the press, and to urge 
that such tendencies should be checked by suitable regulation and control. 


Her inane ing of Distressed Irrigation, Drainage and Other 
Reclamation Districts 


During the year the Planning Committee, on the basis of reports made 
by its Technical Advisory Committee X on Reclamation, Drainage and Irriga- 
tion Policies, made recommendations on two aspects of the land-use problem 
in this broad general field: (1) The refinancing of distressed irrigation, 
drainage, and other land reclamation projects; (2) principles of State 
legislation relating to the use of underground waters. 
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That the distress of the reclamation districts is becoming more and 
more acute and that remedial measures must be considered is clear. Many. 
districts whose finances three years azo were considered sound are now fac- 
ing the same distress that overtook less sound or less, ably-managed enter- 
prises early in the depression. In one State, for example, on July 1, 1932, 
76 of the 95 active irrigation districts had outstandine bonds which repre-- 
sented a total principal amount of $95,000,000. Thirty-seven of these 
districts were then in default on cither intorest or principal obligations; 
the principal of these bonds totalled approximately $70,000,000. Since 
that date, more have defaulted, and still others are having great diffi- 
culty to remain solvent. Authentic figures of recent date are not at hand 
to indicate the circumstances of irrigation districts elsewhere, but the 
example cited is far from being unique. The condition of affairs in many 
drainage districts in Northern, Southern and Western States is likewise 
known to be serious, although the amount of the bonds in default has not 
recently been ascertained. 


The principal type of Federal legislation on which proposals for re- 
lief have centered is that represented by H. R. 4650 (72d Congress, 1st 
Session). This type of measure, however, is viewed by the Planning Com- 
mittee as inadequate and inappropriate at this time, and as introducing an 
influence which would tend to operate adversely to the objects of sound 


national land-use planning. The Committee, therefore, recommended adverse- 
ly to this measure. 


Negotiations between farmers and bondholders are in progress in many 
districts, and some settlements have already been made. The principal 
difficulties in the way of successful adjustment are those involving the 
ascertainment of present and prospective productive values of the farms. 

To be successful, readjustments of present oppressive financial burdens 
must be based primarily on the earning capacity of the land. The soils must 
be reexamined and new judgment must be passed upon their fertility; the 
irrigation and drainage works must be gone over and their need for repairs 
and improvement for the sake of economical service must be recognized; the 
whole status of indebtedness as represented by mortgazes as well as bonds 


must be surveyed; marketing possibilities and crop adaptability must be 
sized up. 


The Federal Government can and should assist in such ascertainments 
where they can not be reached by the farmers and their creditors alone. 
Certain branches of the Department of Agriculture and various agencies of 
the States have already rendered assistance along these lines, in the ca- 
pacity of disinterested investigators. Their services should be made avail-— 


able to other districts. When necessary, such surveys should be supported 
by Federal. and State funds. 


his process of mutual adjustment through concilation and compromise, 
already under way, should in the judgment of the Planning Committee be aided 
and expedited. Furthermore, in any sort of Federal refinancing measure that 
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may in.future be proposed, the type of disinterested examination and report 
outlined below would seem to be necess sary in order that the case of each 
district May be considered on its own merits. Accordingly, the Committee 
further recomnended as follows: 


(1) That each State in which there are irrigation, drainage, 
flood control, or similar districts in-financial diffi- 
culties create or designatet by legislative or executive 
action a commission or tribunal to which either the dis- 
tricts or the bondholders may appeal for assistance in 
‘cases of actual or apprehended inability to meet financial 
obligations. .This commission or tribunal should be au- 
thorized to aid cith:r or both parties in’such cases in 
finding how best to refinance or readjust existing obliza- 

- tions of indebtedness. This comnission or tribunal should 
. be authorized to enlist the services of such existing State 
agencies as may be able through their professional or ex- 
pert personnel to furnish the commission or tribunal the 
essential facts or unbiased evidence concernings the agri- 
cultural, engineering, economic, or social conditions on 

.. the districts ecncerned that may be required for the pur- 
pose of arriving at a fair bas is of. refinancing or finan- 
cial readjustment. | : 


(2) Thet in each State acting favorably on this recorrmendation 
provision be made by legislation or by local communities 
or organizations to raise the funds necessary for the cost 
of such technical investigations as may be required by the 
commission or tribunal, these funds to be made available 
to the State agencies involved in such investigations. 
Farther, these State agencies should be authorized to enlist 
the cooperation in their investigations of those Federal 
departments having professional or expert personnel parti- 
cularly qualified.to make such investigations. 


(3). That the Congress authorize ee in the interest of the 
public welfare the Departments of Azriculture, Interior, 
and Treasury may cooperate ee the various States, upon 
request from an authorized State agency, in the technical 
investizations herein called for, and in case of such co- 
operation the Federal departments should be authorized to 
contribute to such cooperative investigation in personnel 
and other expenses not to exceed one-half the total cost 
Of such investigations, as may be agreed pron between —— 
the cooperating agencies. 


The National Advisory and Legislative Committee on Land Use approved 
in principle the type of Federal legislation recommended above. 
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Technical Advisory Comnittee X is continuing its consideration of 
the complex problem of- reclamation in relation to land-use planning and 
rene i al policy. Rezional.needs and conditions are important in arriving 
at a fair conclusion on this matter}. consequently Technical Committee X 
miene to establish regional subcommittees for the, next Pp ase of its work. 


Sugeested Principles of State. Lezislation 
‘Relating to the. Use. of steal esl 
Waters. 


Onder eana: EN Se form: a..na torah resource of vital importance in 
many areas, especially in. the: Wostorn States. Tho demand made upon the 
available supplies leads to conflict and confusion, to ill-considered de- 
velopment and the unwise use of land,.and to great individual and social 
losses. 


Resulation. preenee appropriate. Veciwiavien of the use of these 
naturally restricted supplies of underground water would go far to elimin- 
ate these difficulties and would do mach to promote the best use of our 
land resources. --The lonzer such regulation is deferred, .the more involved 
and difficult .the; problem becomes. 


Adequate resulation of underground waters is clearly essential to 
wise land utilization. Accordingly, the Planning Committee has approved and 
adopted a set of suggested principles for State legislation on underground 
waters, based on a report prepared by its Technica] Advisory Committee X on 
Reclamation, Drainage and Irrigation Policies. The problem at the present 
time appears to be one primarily for action, by the States. 


Both the Planning Committee and the Advisory and Legislative Committee, 
which also expressed:.its approval, commend-to the affected States for their 
serious and early consideration the principles of legislation suggested. 
These principles, together with a brief discussion of underground water laws, 
are given.in the Committee's Publication No. III. 


The The pack 1 to. the Land Movement ft 


The cons eigerat A siven By. the eppaaaey Gomet tree to the "back to the 
land movement'! has already been related in the statement issued by the Com- 
mittee on October 1, 1932. 2/. A report. on the subject, which dealt briefly 
with the problems and probable, results of the move ment and its bearing on 
land policies, was approved by both the Planning Committee and the Advisory 
and Legislative Committee. 3/. The Planning, Committee and the Advisory and 
Legislative Committee reeheaseaeas that the Secretary of Agriculture, in co- 
operation with other Federal agencies and with State agencies, be authorized 
to provide guidance, direction and protection to those unemployed seeking to 
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Hide ‘Publication No. Il 
3/ Publication No. I - "Resolution ‘with Reference to the Relationship of 
Urban Unemployment to Land Utilization and Settlement". 
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return to the land, and in such manne? as to avoid placing vndue burdens 
upon already heavily-burdened rural communities. These recommendations 

were subsequently embodied in Senate Joint Rascine ron 169 (72d Congress, 
1st Session). This measure was passed by the Senate, but action was not 
taken by the House. | 


Both the Planning Committee and the Advisory and Legis slative Com- 
mittes have continued to urge the passage of Federal legislation ofsthis s 
character. The continued severity of the depression in industry and the 
growing drain upon urban relief budgets have made constructive legislation 
of this type increasingly imperative if disappointment and possible dis- 
aster to the unemployed are to be avoided and still further aggravation of 
the difficulties of established rural communities prevented; nor will ex- 
tensive public works programs or direct settlement plans obviate the need 
for machinery of the character recommended. 


Obviously, say eg | and State policies regarding the "back to the 
land" movement and regarding land policy in general are intimately related 
to the outlook with respect to the extent, duration and character of urban 
unemployment. If, as many believe, urban vnemployment is to be extensive 
and lone-continued despite a revival of industry and commerce, because’ of 
technological advances which displace human labor, then policy with respect 
to provision of opportunities on the land will heae to be of a radically 
different character than if present urban unemployment is only temporary. 
As a guide to the formation of policy the Planning Committee, through 
its Technical Advisory Committee XI on Direction and Control of Land Settle-. 
ment, has under way an inquiry into the unemployment prospect, with parti- 
cular reference to so-called technological unemployment. 


Two other inquiries have also been undertaken through Technical Ad- 
visory Committee No. XI: (1) a reconnaissance survey of the types of or- 
ganized "back to the land" activities, both public and private, in oper- 
ation or contemplated in the United States, with a view to ascertaining 
the nature of the various "plans" beings tried or considered, and the ex- 
tent and effectiveness of each; (2) further investigation of the possibili- 
ties of developing "part-time" farming, under which work in the factory or 
office is combined with work on a small farm within commiting distance of 
the work place. 


Federal-State Relationships in Taxation 


The intimate relation between taxation and land-use planning has 
already been dwelt uvon in an earlier report. 4/ Taxation must be adjusted 
so that the tax levies upon land at least will permit and, if possible, pro- 
mote the desired utilization. Generally speaking, this implies reduction in 
taxes upon land as imposed under the prevailing system of taxation. This 
in turn means reduction in p&blic expenditures, or tax revision to get a 
material part of the revenue from sources othe rT than property, or voth. 


Af Poblication No. II Gyo 
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The search for other sources of revenue has alresdy thrown the ques- 
tion of Federal-State relationships: in taxation into sharp relief. The 


competition for revenues will undoubtedly be still further intensified in 
future. 


The Planning Committee recognizes that Federai-State relationships 
in taxation present exceedingly complex questions upon which it is not in 
position to make specific recomrendations, at least at this time. However, 
in the belief that a beginning should at once be made the Planning Committee, 
on the basis of a revort by its Technical Advisory Committee No. VII, on 
Adjustment and Reorganization in taxation in Relation to Land Use, recommend- 
ed as follows: 


1. The central aim of the coordination of State and Foderal 
taxation should be to achieve ultimately a revenue system 
for the country as a whole, in vhich local, Stste and Federal 
taxes should be coordinated into some lozical scheme. This 
would recognize the essential economic unity of the country 
as a whole and should be consistent with the basic differ- 
ences among National, State and local authorities from the 
standpoint of effective and econsmical administration of 
various taxes. The need of coordination on the basis of this 
principle is particularly evident now that the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States are seeking earnestly for new sources 
of revenue. 


2. There should be created a national committee, or commission, 
preferably under thé authority of Consress for study and rec-— 
ommendations upon the problem of State and Federal coordin- 


ation of taxes, in accordance with the general princivle just 
stated. 


These recommendations were also approved and adopted by the Advisory 
and Legislative Committee. After their adoption it was learned that a 
resolution, H. J. Res. 280 (72d Congress, lst Session), had been introduced 
which asked for the appointment by the President of a widely representative 
commission to study and outline sound tax systems for the guidance of Con- 
gress and the State legislatures. Congressman F. M. Davenport of New York, 
who introduced the measure, appeared before the Land Use Committees to explain 


his resolution. The Committee voted to approve the resolution, and to support 
it in every way possible. 


Forests, Parks, Recreation and Wild-Life Preservation 
Areas 


The continental United States contains 1,903,000,000 acres of land. 
Of this, approximately one-half is physically adapted to the production of 
harvested farm crovs for food, clothing, etc. Progressive developments in 
acricultural technique hold out the promise that from this one-half of the 
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total land area, plus limited pasturage of parts of the other half, the 
needs of the prospective ponulation of the United States for food, wearing 
apparel, export .commodities, etc., can be met for an indefinite future period. 


This primary and dominant fact raises sharply the question of the 
future economic and social destiny of the remaining half of the land area of 
the 48 States. It is not needed for farm-crov production. Our cultivated 
area needs contraction, not expansion, and attemnts to use such lands for 
that purpose will entail exvenditures of capital and human effort far dis- 
proportionate to the average returns obtainable. On the other hand, the 
abandonment of such lands, the cessation of all organized and systematic 
protection, against deterioration and destruction, would set in motion a 
process of slow attrition which, over the years, would markedly impair one 
of the Nation's basic resources, its soil capital. 


The fact that one-half of the land area of the 48 States is poorly 
adapted to and not needed for farm-crov production does not mean that it is 
lacking in potentialities for social and economic service. On the contrary 
it is rich in such potentialitics, which readily can be realized by system- 
atic determination of the kinds of economic or social service to which speci- 
fic types of areas of land are best adapted, and by the gradual adjustment of 
the use of such lands, through voluntary private action or legislatively 
authorized public action, to the forms of service so determined. 


It is evident, for example, that a balanced economy and sound provram 
of industrial and social organization will require that adequate supplies 
of timber be permanently available to meet national needs, and shall be so 
distributed regionally as to maintain a proper balance between regional 
production and consumption. To this end, a large proportion of the aveilable 
area should permanently be dedicated to forestry. 


Another need of large dimensions is that of provision for the scien- 
tific, educational, and recreational requirements of a powulation steadily 
growing not only in numbers, but in cultural standards; a need made pro- 
gressively acute and important by the increase in leisure time and the grow- 
ing intensity of metropolitan existence. To satisfy these needs an adequate 
part of the territory not required to feed or clothe the Nation or to furnish 
products for export should be dedicated to public service as parks, monuments, 
recreational areas, playgrounds, etc. 


As time. goes on, the great social, scientific, educational, and econ- 
omic potentialities of the wild-life resources‘of the Nation vain enlarged 
recognition. Their conservation, development, and augmentation are dictated 
by all considerations of public interest and welfare, and the dedication to 
that purpose of large areas of available lands through their permanent estab- 
lishment as wild-life refuges or sanctuaries, with certain related areas for 
public shooting grounds, would be good public economy, productive of a high 


type and return of social and economic service. 
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_ Beyond, or oxclusive of the categories, above described thcro are types 
‘or areas of lands which, in the absence of systematic. and continuine control 
a! 


would necatively influenc e public welfe pe ant social provress oy jestructively 
affecting social or economic values, functions, or services. <An outstanding 


example is afforded by areas .on the watersheds of navigable streams where 
.accelereted erosion is affoctins the normal resimen of the. streems, gradually 


reducing the storaze. valuc of roservoirs apeH’ wnte irrimation end hydro- 
electric nower vrojects are wholly de apendent for their existence, obstructing 
channels of navigation, choking or filling canals and ait Oe ecu 
blankets of infertile material unon fertile and productive lands. The econ- 
omic existence of many commniti«s, the pre servation of the tr raeeera tion 
values of many streams, the protection of. vest sums of invested capital, all 
demand the subordination and control of forms of use destructive of major 
economic values or social services, which can dest be accomplished by svecific 
dedication of such land types or areas to specific objectives of public safety 
and national sccurity. 

Under the haphazard conditions, of land ovrnershiv, use, and manasoment 
hitherto and now prevailing, these’ object s are not susceptible of immediate 
or. early attainment. Such adjustment s vi not te accomplished by legislative 
or administrative dictum or arbitrary public action, but rether by the slower 
“processes of public understanding. Prozrems necessarily must initially be 
general and broad in character, serving wee as points of departure from 
which, ty processes of trial and error and by adjustment and refinement in the. 
light of subsequent experience, ultimtely acceptable programs of land use may 
be developed and vy aioe 


oe 
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The scope of the vurious catesorizs of land,. the primary objectives of 
their dedication and the types or forms of social and economic service toward 
which their manacoment should be directed have already been outlined in Pub- 
lication No. VI. The workins out of a vrogrem, however, obviously requires 
further answer to specific questions. Accordingly, Technical Advisory Com 
mittee No. V, on Forests, Parks, Recreation and Wild-Life Preservotion Areas, 
is now. engaged upon thet difficult and far-reaching task, in which among other 
items it has undertsken to ascertain the followinz: : 


(1) The necessity for the proposed forms of social and economic service 
and the specific ways in which they will contribute to economic security and 
social progress; (2) the probable future requirements per capita of the popu- 
lation of the United States, in its probable ultimate eee. for each type 
of service other than those primarily of a protective ture such as water- 
shed protection; (3) the Lee tAY ton of these Pacha tee into terms of land 

area; (4) the prover regional distribution of such land areas so that the 
needs of the prospective povulntion for each type of service can most fully 
be met without dedication to the specific service of areas disprovortionate 
to total needs; (5) the practical methods by which the areas so defined can 
be made available; (6) the ‘probable effect of so. ee tine the proposed 
aréas upon: (a) the institutions of local governme , (b) the existing or 
prospective industrial structure and economic pee ras (c) the present 
distribution of population; (7) the princivles or considerations which should 
govern the division of responsibility for action and administration between 
(2) private enterprise, with or without mublic resulation, (b) municipalities 
and other minor civil divisions whose citizens require some or 211 of the 


various types of service, (¢) the counties or other comparrble units 

Vocal government, (1) the States, and (e) the Federal Government; (2) the 
approximate progrem by Stetes or dehanstete régions, in terms of ares 
cost, etc. 


Technical Advisory coum etee Ne, pe 1 Be, Lae Credit, has devoted 
attention to the relation of the extension of credit. to the use made of the 
lend. Special attention was given to Federal Crop Production Loans. The 
investigations made, though not exhaustive, clearly indicsted that large 
areas of the poorest lands were being kept in agriculture through the opera- 
tions of these lonns and were it not for these funds, farmers would voluntar- 
ily relinquish the land because they definitely cculd not expect to make a 
living thercon.. The inconsistency of one erm cf the Federal Government pay- 
ing out money to thus maintain agricultural production, and another arm pay- 
ing out money to curtail producticn, is apparent. But more serious. still is 
the fact thet continued attempts to cultivete these lands only destroy 
further the possibility of their restoration to the uses for which they are 
by nature best fitted, principally range zrazing or forest. 


Relation of Rural and Urban Planning 


For more then a decade the scope of city plenning has tended more and 
more to consider the problems of tha region surrounding the urban center or 
centers. In considerinz the problems of the region, city and regional 
planners have necessarily had to take into account the present and prospective 
use.of the land in the rural territory. The Lanc-Use Planning Comittee, on 
the other hand, in its studies renlizes the necessity of considering urban 
influences ond the broader field of thea development of 2 rezion as a whole. 
This growing realization on the part of both eroups that their fields of 
interest have many points in common’led to a meetine of representatives of 

each in Washington to discuss these mutval relations, to consider prozrams 
and methods, und to define the objectives of land planning. As a result of 
these mutual discussions, the representatives concluded thet the field of 
land planning as it affects any region is a unit,. and there cen be no line of 
demarcation between regionsl plannins as viewed by those who have approached 
it from the field of city planninse or by those who have approached it from 
the field of rural lanijd-use planning. The economic and social considerations 
involved make any such division of the field both impracticable and undesir- 
able. Cooperative effort between the workers in the two fields is, therefore, 
essential. The need for developing prorrems of regional land planning was 
stressed and also the need for Federal and State agencies to develop: and ae 
coordinate the various seoments of iand planning activities. 


The American City Planning Institute was represented by Alfred 3 Bettman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, President of the National Conference on City Planning; 
Cherles Eliot, 2nd,Washincton, D. C., Director of Planning of the’ National 
Capital Parks and Plannine Commission; John Nolen, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
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President of the International Congress of Housine and Town Planning; 

Robert Whitten, New Yor, N. Y., planning consultant and former President 

of the American City Planning Institute; and Jacob L. Crane, dre, of Chicago, 
Illinois, plannins consultant and Vice President of the American City Plann- 
ing Institute, chairmen. Dr. H. G Knieht, Chief, Bureau of Chemistry aa 
Soils, Dr. A. R. Mann, Provost, Cornsll University, Major R. Y. Stuart, Chaves, 
‘Forest Service, and Dr. L. C. Gray, in charze, Division of Land Beonomie¢sy 
Bureau of Asricultural Economics, chairmen, formed the subcommittee of the 
National Land-Use Planning Committee. 


Cooperation with State Planning Projects , 

During the vear the Planning Committee, on invitation of State agen- 
cies, actively associated itsclf with two States, Minnesota and Georgia, 
in the conduct of land-use planninz projects therein. Detailed local plann- 
ing, the Committee recognizes, must in the nature of the case largely be 
carried out throuech State action. The Planning Commi it%e e, however, can be of 
definite assistance to the States; first, by way of aidinz in the coordination 
of Stete and Federal lard nolicies, an imvoortant oleae in the problem; 
second, by way BF berate -oordination of the research efferts of the 
various agencies whose services are essential; and third, by enlisting tang— 
ible A eauet ids in the use of personne] and funds from the various Federal, 
and in some cases, Stete, agencies whose services are needed. The Planning 
Committee places particular emphasis on the second point, for it is firmly 
of the belicf that effective action can naver be achisved if the research 
needed on such a many sided problem as land policy proceeds alone separated 
lines uncoordinated as to vesic objective. A program of land-use planning 
necessarily mast depend upor the synthesis of the methodolozies and informa- 
tional resovrces of various fields which in their development have become 
hichiy specialized and sesmentized. 


National Cooperative Research Prosream in 
Lend. _ Utilization 


, 

A step toward still further cooperation with the States, the develop— 
ment of a nation-wide land-use program, was taken when the Experiment Sta- 
tion Section of the Nati onal Association of Land-Grant Collezes and Experi- 
ment Stetions, at its annual mestin,s in Washinzton in November, 1932, voted 
to develop a national cooperative research progrmm in land utilization. 
Under this program, it is proposed, a concerted attack will be nmads by the 
various States throush their Acricultural Exveriment Stations, with the 
collaboration of the Department of Agriculture ond other Federal Agencies, 
on the land-use problems of the respective States. The National Land-Use 
Plannins Committee was acked to outline such 2 national cooperative research 
program. This has been done. 


In the development of the prosram the National L and-Use Planning Com 
mittee will participate as a rad ruting agency, with the, function of enlist- 
ing the collaboration of Federsl agencies, promotins the integration of 
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Federal and State efforts, and encourazing the unification of aims and 
policies and the wniformity of method necessary to maze the project con- 
tribute results of nation-wide significance and advantaze. The Committee 
will also enlist the collaboration of two or more States for regional 
projects lying within the boundaries of more than one State. 


Importance of Federal-State Collaboration in Land-Use 
Planning and Research 





The problems of land utilization are of local, Stste, and national 
concern. Certain tyves of adjustment affecting or related to land use 
largely depend upon Stnre action, such as changes in taxation, incorvoration 
and regulation of reclamation districts, regulation of land sales and land 
settlement, zoning laws, and legislation with respect to land tenure and 
water rights. Certain activitics have come to be exercised by both the 
Federal Government and the State government’ such as forest protection, forest 
ownership, the supply of seedlings, the reclamation of land, the protection 
of watersheds and resulation of stream flow, and establishment of public 
parks and game refuges. The Federal Government msv ‘profoundly influence the 
local pattern of land utilization througn its agricultursl, forest, and water 
conservation policies. Both the Federal Government and the Stxtes are in 
possession of important information required for land use planning, and both 
maintain research services that should contribute their information and ex- 
perience. Federal collaboration is essentially desirable in the interest of 
the unification of aim and standardization of method that are essential if 
the aggregate efforts of both State and Federal agencies are to be most fruit- 
ful. It is important not only to effect a coordination of policy but also to 
promote sufficient uniformity in terminology, classification and methodology 
to make possible agsresating and comparins the results of various local in- 
vestigitions. 


Position of the Planning Committes 





The Planning Committee, it should be noted, is a purely voluntary 
organization without statutory status and without funds or staff of its own. 
The continued adverse azgricuitural situation by 1931 had indisputably em- 
phasized the fact that no program of alleviating the agricultural situation 
would for lons be successful without fundamental revision of our outworn and 
obsolete policies and attitudes toward land use. An immediate besinning on 
this too-long neglected problem could no longer be postponed. The Nation's 
activities with respect to lands were being handled by a multiplicity of 
separate agencies each carrying on ectivities for some snecial segment of the 
field. No single agency responsible for coordinating these separated activi- 
ties and for promoting consistency in policies existed, nor did establishment 
of another new and separate agency to undertake that function seem feasible 
or desirable at the time. Rather, it seemed logical that an effective beginn- 
ing on the many sided problem of land policy covld be made by bringing to- 
gether the various existing agencies identified with land use and policy and 
through the common counsel of such a voluntary committee, formulate desirable 


Oey 


lines of action on the basis of alrdsdy existing information, coordinate 

the work of existins azencies, and stimulate them to undertekin= new lines 
of endeavor. The functions of ‘the Committce, iy other words, as established, 
were to operate as 4a central ° board of nolicy and coordination, working 
through existing azencies. 


While under the conditions the activities which the Committee can 
eorry on necessarily have their limits, nevertheless the Committee feels 
thet a gratifying beginning on the whole la nd-use problem hes be ‘en made. 
For this encourazing progress the Committee is deeply indebted to the co-= 
operation of its participating azencies, to the membership of the Notional 
Advisory and Legislative Committee on Land he and-to members of the 12 
Technical Advisory Committocs, who have ziven canerously of their time and 
thoucht to tho many c’nsiderations ° which must carefully be weighed in the _ 
dotormination of sound policies. The technical advisory committee men are 
experts in their fiolds who have been draym from all parts of the’ country. 
They all serve voluntarily and without compensotion, as do the members of 
- the Planning Committee. . aS | Ce 


‘In the ati of the case correction of the defects in our ‘laws, 
practices and attitudes toward land use, by now stronely embedded through 
years of neflect, "het i a gzraduel process, and the vork of the Committee 
mast be vieved as‘a long-time undertzkinz. It is aidtiy ets to remark, - 
however, that now that the eround has-been cleared and a substantial founda- 
tion laid for future work, progress toward the establishment of a real land 
policy and program in the United States ate ye be greatly faci litsted and ex- 
pedited if a frll time secrstariel staff vere ‘now provided. ‘Such a staff: 
serving the Committce need not necessarily be large for effective work to - 
be done. 


Growth of Interest in Land Use Plenning 


Particularly sienificant hos been the grent and growing interest 
‘manifested throughout the country in land-use planning. The entrance of 
the Agricultural Experiment Stetions into the field in a concerted way, 
through a national cooperstive research program in land utilization, has ~ 
already been mentioned. Stnte land-use conferences have recently been 
held or are scheduled soon to be held in at least 5 States. Official or 
semi-official land-use committees have been estxblished in not less than 7 
Stetes, and the appointment of such has been recomnended in several others. 
Land-use planning projects of substantial scope are known to be actively 


-. under way in 5 States; a State-wide conservation plan for at least oné 


state has been drawn up; whereas in othcrs, notably in New York, State pro- 
grams involvine the better use of land resources have gone forward with 
vigor. - During the past year special attention to land use was siven in dis— 
cussions, reports or resolutions of tha American Farm Economic Association, 
the Associntion for the Advancement of Science, the Association of Lane 
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Grant Colleges and Universitios, the American Soil Survey Association, 
and the American Society of Arronomy; and special sessions will te devot- 
ed to the subject in the forthcoming August meetings of the Amcrican 
Country Life Association. It seems clear that the public consciousness 
is being awakened to the need for 1 more rational and orderly utilization 
of our land resources, and that research and administretive agencies in 
position to make that public opinion effective in action have laid a 
basis upon which the establishment of a consistent and constructive land 
policy can now go forward with vigor and assurance. 


‘Ll, 
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Publications previously issued by the National Land-Use 
Planning Committee and the National Advisory and Legis- 
lative Committee on Land Use: 


No.1. Resolution with Reference to the Relationship of Urban 
Unemployment to Land Utilization and Settlement. 
(Mimeographed. ) 

No. 2. Organization and Objectives of the National Land-Use 
Planning Committee and the National Advisory and 
Legislative Committee on Land Use. (Mimeographed.) 

No. 8. Suggested Principles of State Legislation Relating to the 
Use of Underground Waters. (Mimeographed.) 

. Conservation of the Grazing Resources of the Remaining 
Public Domain. (Mimeographed.) 

No. 5. First Annual Report of the National Land-Use Planning 

Committee. (Mimeographed.) 


Copies of these publications may be obtained from the 
Executive Secretary, National Land-Use Planning Commit- 


tee, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 
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hia COMMITTEES 
:f The National Land-Use Planning Committee and the National 
3 Advisory and Legislative Committee on Land Use were established 
as a result of recommendations formulated by the National Con- 
ference on Land Utilization held at Chicago in November 1931. The 
official and non-official organizations represented on the two com- 
mittees were designated by the conference. 
The creation of the committees was the outgrowth of a long 
recognized need for promoting a unification of objectives and a 
coordination of policies and activities among the various Federal 
and State agencies dealing with land problems. 
The membership of the two committees is as follows: 


NATIONAL LAND-USE PLANNING COMMITTEE 


F. D. Farrell, President, Kansas State College__________-_______ Chairman. 
Nils A. Olsen, Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States De- 
Piet PO PAL TICULEUT Gx me ee ee Vice Chairmun. 


L. ©. Gray, Principal Economist in Charge, Division of Land Economies, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agricul- 
fea cs eee Sees ee oS ey eee) oe Haecutive Secretary. 

H. G. Knight, Chief, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

S. H. McCrory, Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

C. W. Warburton, Director of Extension Work, United States Department of 
Agriculture, f‘ 

R. Y. Stuart, Chief of the Forest Service, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Sam H. Thompson, member, Federal Farm Board. 

John H. Guill, member, Federal Farm Loan Beard. 

Elwood Mead, Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

W. ©. Mendenhall, Director, Geological Survey, United States Department of 
the Interior. 

Charles C. Moore, Commissioner, General Land Office, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

A. R. Mann, Provost, Cornell University. 

H. A. Morgan, President, University of Tennessee. 

H. L. Shantz, President, University of Arizona. 

©. B. Hutchison, Dean, College of Agriculture, University of California. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY AND LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE ON LAND USE 


Cully A. Cobb, Vice President and Editor, Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Bese tas 1s yey ee re ees EN 2 eee ee ee eee ee ee Chairman. 
L. J. Taber, Master, The National Grange_---____-____- Heecutive secretary. 
American Farm Bureau Federation: 
Charles HE. Hearst, Vice-President, American Farm Bureau Federation. 
C. R. White, President, New York State Farm Bureau Federation. 
R. W. Blackburn, President, California Farm Bureau Federation. 
Earl C. Smith, President, Illinois Agricultural Association. 
American Forestry Association: 
Henry S. Graves, Dean, School of Forestry, Yale University. 
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IV 


COMMITTEES 


American National Livestock. Association : 
F. E. Mollin, Secretary, American National Livestock Association. 
American Railway Development Association : 
Ralph W. Reynolds, Commissioner of Agricultural Development and 
Colonization, C., M., St. P. & P. R.R. 
American Society of Agricultural Engineers: 
L. J. Fletcher, Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Association of American Agricultural Editors: 
Cully A. Cobb, Vice President and Editor, Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist. 
Dan A. Wallace, Directing Editor, The Farmer. 
James M. Kirkham, Assistant General Manager, The Deseret News. 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States: 
J. 8S. Crutehfield, President, American Fruit Growers’, Ine. 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of America: 
John A. Simpson, President, Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America. 
EK. EK. Kennedy, Secretary, Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America. 
H. G. Keeney, President, Nebraska Farmers’ Union. 
Glenn Miller, President, Iowa Farmers’ Union. 
Vational Association of Commissioners and Secretaries of Agriculture: 
Arthur W. Gilbert, Secretary, National Association of Commissioners 
and Secretaries of Agriculture. 
National Cooperative Council: 
C. O. Moser, President, National Cooperative Council. 
N. P. Huli, President, Michigan Milk Producers’ Association. 
Quentin P. Reynolds, General Manager, Hastern States Farmers’ Hx- 
change. 
S. D. Sanders, President and General Manager, Washington Coopera- 
tive Egg and Poultry Association. 
The National Grange: 
L. J. Taber, Master, The National Grange. 
BH. A. Eckert, Secretary, Executive Committee, The National Grange. 
Albert S. Goss, Master, The Washington State Grange. 
Fred J. Freestone, Master, The New York State Grange. 
National Wool Growers’ Association : 
Fred R. Marshall, Secretary, National Wool Growers’ Association. 


THE PROBLEMS OF “SUBMARGINAL” AREAS AND DESIRABLE 
ADJUSTMENTS WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO 
PUBLIC ACQUISITION OF LAND 
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, a iy INTRODUCTION 


Since its organization in the spring of 1932 the National Land-Use 
Planning Committee has been giving considerable attention to the 
problems of those areas that are not clearly adapted to use for farm- 
ing, generally spoken of as “marginal” or “submarginal.” 

The committee recognizes that it is frequently difficult to precisely 
define a land-use margin that will differentiate areas submarginal 
for farming from areas that are supermarginal. In many regions 
lands above and below the margin are intermingled. A program 
of land utilization for such regions must deal with the region as 
a whole since the adjustments made for the submarginal lands affect 
more or less the economic position of the lands adapted to farming. 

The present report, therefore, may be said to apply to areas where 
the major use of the land (i.e. farming, forestry, extensive grazing, 
parks, or other uses) needs to be determined, particularly when the 
uncertainty as to major use is associated with significant problems 
of economic and social adjustment. The principal regions not in- 
cluded (if areas of considerable extent be considered) are regions 
of established and unquestionable agricultural use such as much of 
the Corn Belt, parts of the Cotton Belt, the eastern margin of the 
Wheat Belt in the Great Plains, extensive areas of forest lands 
located mainly in mountain regions, and areas in the Great Plains 
and Intermountain territory suitable only for grazing. The prob- 
lems covered by the present report occur in virtually all other parts 
of the country and even in portions of the regions mentioned. 

When the committee first assumed the task of national land-use 
planning, it recognized that an initial prerequisite consisted of a | 
birdseye view of the problem, a definition of terms, a formulation 
of objectives, and a development of the general principles that should 
give direction to a sound program of land use. The present report 
is intended to supply this need so far as concerns so-called submargi- 
nal areas. However, while outlining the problem of “ submarginal ” 
areas in broad fashion, the present report deals in considerable detail 
with only one major segment of policy, namely, public acquisition. 
Subsequent reports will be devoted to other segments. 

While the present statement represents but a stage in the com- 
mittee’s progress toward the development of a comprehensive pro- 
gram, it appears appropriate to make public these broad conclusions 
in order that they may afford a basis of general discussion. This 
report as a whole is based on a report prepared by its Technical 
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2 THE PROBLEMS OF ‘‘SUBMARGINAL’’ AREAS 


Advisory Committee on Submarginal Areas in collaboration with 
the Technical Advisory Committee on Forests, Parks, Recreation, 
and Wild Life Preservation Areas.? 


CONDITIONS IN PROBLEM AREAS 


Problems of “submarginal” areas largely grow out of the fol- 
lowing conditions more or less prevalent in such areas: 

1. The decay of prevailing systems of farming where farming 
formerly appeared well established. This decay is a result of 
changes in conditions of competition that have affected adverse . 
the comparative advantage of particular areas; changes in natu 7 
conditions, such as depletion of soil fertility, soil erosion, uncon- — 
trollable insect pests, and long periods of deficient rainfall; mod- 
ifications in standards of living and in alternative opportunities of 
the farm population; and depletion of farm woodlots. 

2. The destruction of the forest without adequate provisions for 
replacement, the consequent local and national instability of the 
timber industry and dependent industries, and the resulting geo- 
graphic maldistribution of the supply of timber. 

3. A sparse distribution of population, frequently owing in part 
to, or aggravated by, the decline of farming and mining, disap- 
pearance of the forests, or the decay of local industries, and resulting 
in unduly high costs of providing local public services. 

4. In the West and South especially, the prevalence of tenure 
units of uneconomic size, owing largely in the former section to 
influence of national land policies and in the latter to the decline 
of the plantation system. 

5. Ill-balanced condition of tax systems, which discourages the 
effective use of the land and in turn is attributable in part to a decline 
in tax-bearing ability owing to maladjustments in land ‘use. 

6. Extensive tax delinquency which cannot be dealt with by the 
traditional method of resale to private individuals, further aggra- 
vated by the consequent increased share of the tax burden imposed 
on the remainder of the tax roll. 

7. Types of credit that have served to encourage the continued 
occupancy of areas ill adapted to agricultural use or that have been 
lacking in suitable provisions for facilitating the changes in owner- 
ship requisite for effective land utilization. 

8. Because of declining population, disturbance of the normal 
relationship between community institutions and dependent pop- 
ulations, and disturbance of associated fiscal arrangements. 

The various conditions and tendencies mentioned react on one 
another. The decay of farming, for instance, is intensified by dis- 
advantages growing out of the passing of timber resources and by 
the special burdens imposed by sparseness of population or by a 
land tenure ill adapted to present economic requirements. 


DESIRABLE TYPES OF ADJUSTMENTS 


Local support for the development of land-use adjustment pro- 
grams will most likely be found, no doubt, in those areas con- 








1The membership of the technical committees will be found at the end of the report. 
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fronted with extensive tax delinquency or serious dislocation in fiscal 
and institutional arrangements resulting largely from changes in 
or maladjustments in land use. However, there are serious problems 
in submarginal areas even when little tax delinquency has developed. 
Such delinquency may be comparatively unimportant because State 
aid relieves the local tax burden materially or because the popula- 
tion has been content with a low and comparatively inexpensive 
standard of public services, or finally because administrative prac- 
tices tolerate the nonpayment of taxes or settlement of back taxes 
on easy terms. 

Among the desirable adjustments in submarginal areas the follow- 
ing may be mentioned: 

1. Readjust the tax burden and methods of taxation so far as 
possible to conform to the uses for which the land is adapted and to 
the tax-bearing ability of each class of land and type of use, in 
‘order to remove unnecessary penalties on the constructive use of land 
by private enterprise. Reasonable concessions by the public, such as 
- reduced or modified tax burdens, provisions for fire protection, and 
other services may make possible the retention and utilization of 
certain lands in private ownership that would otherwise revert to 
public ownership. Nevertheless, such concessions will be futile 
from the standpoint of public welfare unless private agencies will, 
in return for these concessions, so use their lands as to promote the 
general welfare. 

2. In some areas the submarginality of farming is owing not 
primarily to the natural disadvantages of the land itself but rather 
to the unduly small size of existing farms or other disadvantages in 
farm organization. Continued private ownership and_ utilization 
may be made possible by modifications in farm organization. An 
adequate program would include ascertaining what changes in farm 
ownership and organization would make possible the continued cul- 
tivation of such areas, and facilitating these changes by a program 
of education and by such credit arrangements as would permit the 
necessary modifications in systems of farming. 

3. Likewise, continued private utilization of forest land may be 
furthered by. encouraging a better type of forest and wood-lot 
management on areas “found to be adapted to private utilization. 
In some areas it may be possible to consolidate scattered tracts or 
farm wood lots for purposes of cooperative management, cutting, 
hauling, and marketing. Such cooperation, if made effective, would 
go far toward insuring better methods of management and more 
satisfactory results, particularly for farm wood lots and other 
small holdings of timberland. 

4. For sparsely occupied areas where costs of local services are 
greater than the value of occupied tracts, work out a program of re- 
grouping the population in accordance with the adaptability of va- 
rious types of land for particular uses, and with a view to effecting 
economy in the provision of public services and utilities. It would 
not be proposed to compel people to move to suitable localities. Where 
they are disposed to move they should be encouraged and aided. In 
many cases such a regrouping may have to be effected by public ac- 
quisition of some or all of the occupied holdings through exchange 
or purchase, justified by the economies effected in local government 
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as well as by other considerations. There are some areas of sub- 
marginal land, however, not yet ripe for a program of regrouping. 

5. After sparsely settled areas have been thus evacuated, or per- 
haps in some cases even before evacuation, it would be important 
to take steps to prevent resettlement. Insofar as the evacuation is 
effected by public acquisition, the public is in a position to prevent 
resettlement, but it may be desirable also to supplement this measure 
of control by zoning regulations to prevent the settlement of adjacent 
privately owned areas not hitherto occupied and not well adapted 
to maintaining a reasonably dense population. 

6. Discontinue attempts to resell tax-delinquent lands better 
adapted to public than to private utilization, and restrict such re- 
sales in any case to areas where they will not entail an undue burden 
for public services. Consolidate areas acquired by tax delinquency 
into units suitable for administration. Acquire by purchase or 
exchange such additional areas as are especially adapted to fulfill the- 
objectives in public ownership hereafter outlined. 

7. Provide an adequate program of protection both for private . 
and for public lands and determine a sound program of use for both 
public and private lands—for forests, recreation, grazing, wild life, 
or such combinations of these uses as may seem practicable. 

8. Revise the institutional organization of the community, planning 
the location of schools, roads, and other utilities so as to conform to 
the general program of land utilization. 

9. Effect such a regrouping of units of local government and re- 
distribution of governmental functions as may be desirable, by 
reason of changes in land utilization and in the distribution of pop- 
ulation, with a view to achieving greater economy and efficiency. 

In this and subsequent reports these suggestions will be considered 
in greater detail. 

LAND CLASSIFICATION 


‘ Land classification is a necessary basis for most of the economic 
and social adjustments in submarginal areas that have been men- 
tioned. There is much vagueness, however, as to the procedure and 
‘machinery necessary for land classification. 

At the outset it will be found helpful to distinguish a physical 
classification from an economic classification. A large amount of 
technical work is now under way for the purpose of classifying land 
from one or another physical standpoint, such as soil surveys, topo- 
graphic surveys, the definition of climatic zones, and various types 
of ecological classification. Such classifications are devoted to physi- 
cal phases of land character, without reference to transitory eco- 
nomic and social conditions affecting land use. Sometimes various 
types of physical classification are combined in a land inventory. 
Insofar as they relate to physical conditions these surveys and 
classifications are of permanent value. In part they may be predi- 
cated on some transitory elements such as stand and condition of 
timber, location of cultivated areas, and farmsteads. The transitory 
elements employed in physical classification, however, are relatively 
permanent by comparison with an economic classification. 

In line with the foregoing comments, it has been agreed that a 
physical classification will be most helpful if it is related not to 
a single character phase significant for the growth of plants (in- 
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cluding trees), such as soil, topography, rainfall, temperature, etc. 
but to such a complex of these various phases as may constitute a 
land type.2 Such a classification will not constitute an economic 
judgment or classification as to use, though it will constitute an 
important basis of such judgments. 

The Forest Service has been engaged since its inception in classi- 
fying lands within national forests. For many years the Geological 
Survey has been classifying the other federally owned lands with 
respect to their adaptability to agriculture and grazing, a task that 
is about one-half completed. The National Land-Use Planning 
Committee has arranged for a physical classification applicable only 
to surface uses of rural lands of the United States, which is being 
undertaken by the United States Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 
in cooperation with State experiment stations. The effort will be 
made to grade each of the different classes of land according to 
the capacity and adaptability for those principal uses for which 
the land appears most likely to be employed, as measured by such 
criteria as yields, carrying capacity for pasture animals, rate of 
growth of timber, susceptibility to erosion or soil exhaustion, etc. 
For some areas the classification and grading will necessarily be 
rough and tentative because of lack of adequate data. Nevertheless, 
this project will provide a means of estimating statistically the 
area physically adapted to different uses, as well as provide an in- 
dispensable basis for the economic classification and economic 
planning hereafter discussed. 

Undoubtedly for certain areas adequate data are lacking on acre 
yields of crops or carrying capacity of pasture to make possible an 
effective rating even of the physical productive capacity of the land, 
much less sound economic judgments as to its proper utilization. 
It is important that systematic steps be taken to provide the needed 
data. Those who undertake the physical or economic classification 
of land need reliable data for several years on yields and carrying 
capacity of various land types—especially those difficult to classify 
economically—under the broad average of conditions of use 
prevailing on farms. t 

The object of economic classification of land is to indicate what 
use of the land is economically most desirable under existing or 
reasonably prospective international, national, and local require- 
ments and demand for various private and public purposes. 

Where the emphasis in economic land classification is mainly in 
determining where agricultural use of the land is justified from the 
standpoint of private economy, the classification is associated with 
the concept of marginal land, and its correlatives submarginal and ° 
supermarginal. The marginal concept may be, but is not commonly, 
extended to any other specific use under a profit-seeking economy. 
(The term “marginal” is frequently incorrectly employed as a 
synonym of “submarginal.”) 

Marginal land may be defined in general terms as land where the 
agricultural output just balances input, including a proper allowance 


2The term “land” is used to mean “the sum total of the factors of the geographic 
environment in which plants grow.” 

3 Plans for this project were initially outlined by Technical Committee No. III, of which 
Dr. C. F. Marbut is chairman. 
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for depreciation and interest on capital other than land and for the 
labor of the operator and his family. This comparatively simple 
concept, however, requires numerous further refinements and involves 
numerous difficulties in definition and in application, some of which 
are as follows: 

1. Marginality must be expressed with reference to a specific use of 
the land. Land that is submarginal for one use may be supermar- 
ginal for another use. 

2. It is obvious, moreover, that one must have in mind a period of 
time. It has never been proposed to judge the marginality of a par- 
ticular class of land for agriculture by the results of a single year. 
If a long period of years were the basis of judgment, land which is 
supermarginal on the average might yield subnormal returns for a 
sufficient number of consecutive years to occasion serious difficulties 
to the operators. The time element is also significant in determining 
whether the interest and depreciation on fixed capital are to be con- 
sidered in deciding whether the land shall continue to be farmed. 

3. The economic “adaptability of land must be judged in terms of 
the degree of efficiency in use that may be expected of most of the 
people who will occupy and employ it, not in terms of the exception- 
ally efficient nor the extremely inefficient. 

4. Prospective prices and costs, as well as technological changes, 
are necessary considerations in economic land classification. Kco- 
nomic forecasting is difficult and uncertain, but it is necessary in most 
economic judgments, private or public, made as a basis for a program 
of action. 

Submarginal lands often are so intermingled with better grade 
lands, especially i in areas of broken topography, that a given “farm 
unit may contain land very inferior for crops but of special value for 
woodlots, pasture, or other uses. Under such conditions a judgment 
as to marginality normally must be applied to the farm unit and, in 
some instances, adjustments in farm boundaries may make the differ- 
ence between submarginal and supermarginal classification of an 
individual unit. 

Marginality for private uses must be formulated in the light of 
possible readjustments in the economic environment, such as modi- 
fications in tax burden, improvements in production, transport, and 
marketing facilities, ete,, that may exert a very real influence in 

making possible the profitable utilization of land for a given purpose. 

In many parts of the United States there are farm families who 
disregard the balance between input and output and occupy land 
where output is normally less than input when both are valued in 
‘commercial terms. Such lands would have to be regarded as sub- 
marginal from a commercial standpoint, but in many cases lack of 
experience or resources precludes moving to another environment or 
engaging in other occupations. Included in this category are moun- 
taineers and residents of isolated communities who follow a tradi- 
tional mode of life that may be submarginal when compared with 
the standard of living prevailing in areas of commercial agriculture; 
together with part-time farmers and families relying on other sup- 
plementary incomes including people of advanced age who are sup- 
ported by their children. In this connection the prevalence of un- 
employment and the possibility that technological unemployment 
may continue for some time cannot be ignored. 
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The above points illustrate the fact that the commercial distinction 
between submarginal and supermarginal land—a concept formulated 
to define what is economically sound from the standpoint of private 
enterprise motivated essentially by the objective of profit-making— 
must be supplemented by other considerations when viewed from the 
standpoint of public interest and policy with respect to land use. 
The economic adaptability of land to particular forms of use, or 
what may be called economic land classification, therefore, will con- 
sist largely of the formulation of economic programs for particular 
areas—that is, economic planning. It will -be oriented from the 
broad standpoint of public policy. In view of the constant fluctua- 
tion of the basic economic conditions that determine the form of 
land use, it is obvious that economic classification cannot be made 
once for all. On the contrary, it must be elastic and subject to modi- 
fication as conditions change. It should be undertaken mainly as a 
vehicle for the determination and application of land-use policies. 
The procedure and degree of intensity will depend largely on the 
objectives contemplated at the time the classification or tand-use 
program is carried out. 


PUBLIC ACQUISITION OF LAND 


As indicated above, one of the most important methods of dealing 
with the problems of submarginal areas is public acquisition of land, 
or the retention of land that is reverting to public ownership 
through tax delinquency. 

There is no phase of land utilization concerning which there is 

greater lack of definiteness than the question of the justifiable ob- 
jectives and proper scope of public ownership, and the proper 
spheres of the various agencies of government in the acquisition or 
retention of land. The questions involved are numerous and com- 
plex, and an effort must be made to clarify them if we are to make 
progress in the development of a national land policy. 
. It is not a sound principle for the public to purchase land solely 
because private owners find it unprofitable to retain it. Its purchase 
should be justified by definite and sufficient public advantages. As 
for lands reverting to public ownership through tax delinquency 
however, it may be found necessary and desirable for the public to 
retain ownership even though the advantage to the public would 
not have been such as to justify purchasing it. 

The principle just stated—purchase by the public only when there 
are definite and sufficient public advantages—may helpfully be ap- 
plied to the numerous proposals for the public acquisition of sub- 
marginal farms. As a long-run program the acquisition or retention 
of submarginal farms may be advantageous where such acquisition 
results in the regrouping of population that will make possible 
economies in local government, while promoting more favorable 
relationship between supply and demand of farm products, removing 
the opportunity for exploitative resale of such farms to misguided 
purchasers, and retarding the development of continuance of 
“slum ” conditions in these areas. However, in such an undertaking 
one should not lose sight of certain important considerations. For 
reasons already mentioned, many submarginal farms should con- 
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tinue to be occupied by the existing holders until more adequate 
means of earning a livelihood can be provided. The rapid whole- 
sale purchase of such farms might seriously dislocate local fiscal 
and institutional arrangements by the removal of such lands from 
the tax roll. Frequently the purchase of submarginal farms is an 
expensive method of acquiring land for forests, because of the small 
size of the units and their sporadic location. 


I. IMPORTANT ADMINISTRATIVE CATEGORIES FOR WHICH LAND IS 
RESERVED OR ACQUIRED BY PUBLIC AGENCIES 


The distinctions between the several major uses of publicly owned 
land are at present extremely vague. The following points are sub- 
mitted with a view to greater clarification: ; 

1. The concept of national parks was formulated by Secretary of 
the Interior Lane in 1918, viz, “Scenery of supreme and distinct 
quality, or some natural feature so extraordinary or unique as to be 
of national interest or importance.” This definition has hitherto 
provided the basis for the establishment and administration of 
national parks. 

2. The term “national monuments” has been applied to areas 
characterized by prehistoric, historic, or scientific features “so extra- 
ordinary as to be of national interest or importance.” 

3. The term “State park” should be restricted to areas selected 
primarily because of scenic characteristics of better than average 
quality. 

4. Small areas reserved or acquired primarily because of high 
prehistoric, historic, or scientific importance and possessing no out- 
standing scenic value should be distinguished from State parks by 
some different designation. The term “monument” is perhaps 
applicable for want of any other more aptly descriptive of this 
type of public holding. Areas designated as State parks or mon- 
uments should be sufficiently distinctive to give them at least State- 
wide interest and appeal. Unfortunately, at present this principle 
is frequently violated, and in many cases the distinction between 
public parks, public forests, and recreational or public shooting 
grounds, is not maintained. 

5. Certain areas in which the flora has continued largely in a 
virgin state have been set aside in order that their primitive char- 
acter might be maintained for scientific study, or for inspirational 
and recreational purposes. These have been designated “ wilderness 
or primitive areas.” Other areas, designated-as “natural areas,” 
have been established in the effort to preserve the original biological 
complex by protecting both flora and fauna. Both wilderness and 
natural areas may be merely reservations for special protection and 
use of virgin areas within national parks, national or State forests, or 
other units of public land administration. 

6. In the interest of clarity the term “forest” when applied to 
public holding should be restricted to those areas which in the main 
support tree growth and where the functions of timber production 
and watershed protection are not subordinate to other social and 
economic objectives. So far as consistent with the major purposes, 
forests should be so administered as to permit utilization of forage 
resources, afford a habitat for game and fish, and provide for recre- 
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ation and other public benefits. Some of the areas included within 
national forests, especially in the West, have little significance as 
timber producing areas. They were reserved primarily for water- 
shed protection thtough range control. 

7. There are other areas of great importance as watersheds which 
do not in the main support tree growth and are not properly 
classifiable as forests. ‘These areas comprise the major drainages 
of some of the principal streams of the United States. Such areas 
should be designated as watershed protection areas. Within such 
areas lands now in public ownership which are not arable and have 
no present or potential timber value should be so administered and 
managed that erosion, pollution, and torrential run-off will be held to 
theminimum. Such lands are generally useful for grazing. Control 
and management of the reserved and unreserved Federal publié 
domain lands in this category for the purposes of preserving the 
Jand and its resources from destruction and unnecessary injury, 
to provide for orderly use, improve and develop the range, and 
stabilize the dependent livestock industry, are recognized as proper 
governmental responsibilities where private ownership is imprac- 
ticable or will not satisfactorily serve these purposes. Tax delin- 
quent lands in this category also should be managed for the same 
purposes.* 

8. Areas of value primarily for active recreation but lacking in 
qualities of scenic, prehistoric, historic, or scientific interest, should 
be designated by some term other than “ park” or “monument ”, 
such as “ recreation ground ” or “ beach”, preceded by the name of 
the owning agency such as “State”, “ county ”, or “ metropolitan.” 

9. Wild life refuges are acquired or reserved for the primary 
purpose of preventing the extinction or undue depletion of desirable 
species. Some of them are absolute wild-life sanctuaries. They 
may also occur as supplemental designations within areas acquired or 
reserved for other purposes. 

10. Publicly owned land not falling within the other categories 
herein defined may be set apart, under suitable regulations, for 
hunting, and may be designated public shooting grounds. Such 
areas will usually lack the distinctive scenic, historic, or scientific 
character to comply with the standards for parks or monuments, 
the adaptability to commercial timber production that would justify 
designation as forests, or the accessibility to population required 
of recreation grounds or beaches. The use to be made of them 
obviously differentiates them from wild-life refuges. 

11. There are about 6,000,000 acres of commercial forest land and 
approximately 24,000,000 acres of grazing land held in an unallotted 
status within Indian reservations that should be maintained per- 
manently in consolidated ownership for forest and range use and for 
water conservation under public administration as Indian forests 
and grazing reserves. One such Indian forest unit in Minnesota 
was established by Congress in 1916. 

12. All public holdings of the park, monument, or recreation 
ground type should be extensive enough so that the public agency 


*The national land-use committees have issued a detailed report and recommendation on 
this class of land, entitled ‘“‘ Conservation of the Grazing Resources of the Remaining 
Public Domain, Publication No. 4.” 
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administering them may provide adequate protection for their 
major values, and to prevent or discourage developments likely to 
cheapen the immediate surroundings or deprive the public of its due 
return—intangible as well as tangible—from these holdings. 

13. Public reservations acquired or established primarily for the 
preservation of scenic, prehistoric, historic, inspirational, or scien- 
tific values, or for outdoor recreation (whatever the name by which 
such reservations are designated, and whether for National or State 
administration) should normally be kept free from industrial ex- 
ploitation of their natural resources. (Areas acquired primarily 
for parks, monuments, or recreation may temporarily require a type 
of administration which subordinates the major use to the develop- 
ment of conditions favorable to that use, as for instance growing a 
forest cover on a cut-over area.) 

14. The designation of an area as a park, monument, forest, or 
wild-life refuge under any form of public administration (the prob- 
lem of city parks, playgrounds, etc., being excluded) should be 
associated with definite standards as "to the characteristics of the 
area selected and as to the major purpose for which the area is to 
be used; but these standards, as applied to reservations other than 
those established primarily for scenic, recreational, historic, or scien- 
tific reasons, should envisage use of such secondary uses as the area 
may afford, subject to the limitation set forth in 10, above. 


II. MAJOR OBJECTIVES IN PUBLIC ACQUISITION OF LAND 


Primary objectives in the acquisition of land for parks; monu- 
ments, wild life, and recreational areas indicated in the above dis- 
cussion may be ‘secondary objectives in the acquisition of land for 
public forests; on the other hand, primary objectives in the acquisi- 
tion of land for forests may be secondary objectives in the estab- 
lishment of parks, monuments, wild life, and other recreational areas. 
Frequently public land acquisition may be justified by a composite 
of objectives rather than by a single objective, and whether the area 
is designated a forest, a park, or in some other category is largely 
a matter of what objectives in administration appear to deserve 
greatest emphasis. 

1. Timber conservation (including the growing of replacements or 
new supplies and demonstration forests). 

This is a primary objective in the establishment of public forests. 
Thus far, under the Weeks and the Clark-McNary Acts, this objec- 
tive, except where associated with the objective of watershed pro- 
tection, has been restricted by appropriations to the establishment of 
a limited number of demonstration forests for the purpose.of work- 
ing out sound methods of forest management and demonstrating 
them to other owners. As shown later in this report, it is important 
to give this objective a broader connotation. Public forests might 
well supplement private forests to the extent necessary to insure 
an ample supply of timber of the kinds and quantities requisite 
to meet future needs, and to effect a more desirable and eflicient 
geographic distribution of the supply of standing timber. The 
latter consideration may frequently justify public acquisition ef 
particular areas for timber production that would not be especially 
significant as a mere addition to total national stock of timber. 
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Location is significant in determining a public acquisition program 
from the following standpoints: 

(a) Nearness to regions of consumption. 

6 Local accessibility to facilities for transport and marketing. 

c) Local dependence of established industries (including farm- 
ing) for materials, employment, and market outlets. 

2. Watershed protection.—This objective includes maintenance of 
navigability, protection of watersheds of important irrigation proj- 
ects, soil conservation, protection of sources of municipal water 
supply and sources of hydro-electric power, mainly by prevention or 
diminution of erosion, pollution and torrential run-off. 

The reservation of lands to regulate water flow is authorized in 
the measures providing for reservation of public lands wholly or in 
part covered with timber or undergrowth for national forests. The 
purchase of forested, cutover, or denuded lands found to be neces- 
sary to the regulation of the flow of navigable streams, is authorized 
in the Weeks and Clark-McNary Acts. In several instances also the 
reservation of lands in the public domain not associated with national 
forests has been authorized as a means of protecting municipal water 
supply. 

3. Provision of suitable habitat for game and fish. 

4. Satisfaction of wants for scenery and recreation. 

5, Elimination and prevention of sparse and scattering occupancy, 
with a view to economy in local government. 

6. Prevention of settlement on areas unsuited to farming. 

7. Combination of objectives—In varying degrees the different 
objectives outlined are likely to occur in combination and frequently 
are interdependent. ‘Therefore the administration of each unit of 
public ownership should envisage the realization of all the objectives 
compatible with the major purpose for which the unit is created. 

To summarize: Our national policies of reservation and acquisi- 
tion of land should be addressed definitely to the task of conserving 
specified natural resources, realizing a better regional balance in 
providing by public ownership for various uses, stabilizing local 
industries and employment, and providing for various needs of 
local populations. 


IlI. TYPES OF LAND SUITABLE FOR PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 


The selection of land for public acquisition or retention will be 
dictated by two groups of considerations: first, the types of land that 
will best fulfill the objectives in public ownership, and second, the 
availability and cost of the land. In the course of the next few 
years the second is likely to be a dominant consideration, for funds 
for purchase may be difficult to obtain. Consequently those objec- 
tives that can be satisfied by land acquired through tax delinquency — 
should receive special.attention at this time. This does not imply, 
however, that it is desirable to suspend acquisition by purchase, for 
delinquent lands are not usually of such character as will provide 
the conditions for a well rounded program of public ownership. 
It is possible, however, that retention of lands acquired by public 
agencies through delinquency might be justified by somewhat less 
weighty objectives and advantages than would be necessary to justify 
acquisition by purchase. 
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It may be well to review the principal objectives listed above from 
the standpoint of types of land that are required or that can be made 
to serve the purpose. 

1. Watershed protection.—This objective may be subserved by 
maintaining a suitable land cover consisting either of forest growth 
or of other plant species, by various engineering devices for con- 
trolling or equalizing the flow of water, and by proper methods of 
cultivation on arable lands, depending upon conditions of climate 
and soil, and nature and amount of water-supply requirements 
of the dependent region. On the extensive treeless areas of the 
West, particularly on the public domain, the maintenance of an 
adequate cover is affected by the use. Experience has shown that 
competitive use of the range results in serious deterioration. So 
long as the land is in public ownership, regulation of use will be 
uate to restore the cover and prevent its further impoverishment. 

Vhere the aim is watershed protection by forest cover, density 
of forest growth and type of topography appear to be more impor- 
tant than degree of maturity or type of timber. It is conceivable, 
therefore, that were this a sole objective it could be satisfied with 
reasonable success by lands with an immature growth of timber, 
suitably located to effect the essential objective. There is, however, 
a large and definite public advantage in so managing the forest cover 
as to realize from it not only the protection of the watershed but also 
the maximum production of merchantable forms of timber for the 
use and necessities of the people, thus securing a higher economic 
return and deriving from such lands a large part of the costs of 
its protection and management. It is possible that forests, through 
transpiration, may reduce the aggregate local run-off, both maximum 
and minimum. Im an area suffering from torrential floods this 
would be an advantage, but it might be a disadvantage where water 
is scarce and maximum annual flow is an important consideration. 
That timber growth serves to protect land against erosion is un- 
questionable, but whether it serves this purpose better than some 
other forms of land cover is less certain. This entire subject of 
the protective and regulative influence of various types of land cover 
needs further systematic investigation. 

2. Demonstration forests——For this objective considered alone, 
wide diversity in species and age of stand is desirable in order to 
demonstrate all phases of forest management. It appears probable, 
however, that if our forest ownership program were as extensive 
and widely distributed geographically as it should be, forests utilized 
mainly for other objectives could be made to serve the essential 
purposes of demonstration. It might only be necessary to add small 
areas not of the prevailing forest type in order to give the requisite 
diversity. ‘In some areas, however, experiments may be needed on 
land hitherto used for agriculture and grazing, entirely detached 
from public forest. 

3. Provision of adequate future timber supply.—While public 
agencies have begun an acquisition program east of the Rockies, 
the progress to date is markedly insufficient to supplement private 
production in providing for the timber needs of the future. The 
determination of the ultimate scope and character of such a program 
is now difficult because of the uncertainties of future requirements. 
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Volume of utilization is in large measure a function of supply, 
but also reflects notably the influence of technical developments 
which make substitutions possible. However, enough data are avail- 
able to emphasize the need for an enlargement of public acquisition 
beyond the present programs, and to indicate in a measure some of 
the elements of an enlarged program. 

Important conditions and trends in timber requirements and in 
present and future timber supply, insofar as they indicate the 
scope and character of an acquisition program for timber pro- 
duction, may be briefly summarized as follows: 

(a) The average annual drain on all the forests of the United 
States during the period 1925-29 (about 16 billion cubic feet an- 
nually) is nearly double the volume of annual growth. 

(6) Considering all classes of timber use, total drain from cutting 
diminished during the decade preceding 1929, due to the depression 
in agriculture,.the completion of agricultural and railway expansion 
with their great demand for lumber and ties, the shifting of popula- 
tion to cities with resulting decrease in use of wood for fuel, adoption 
of various substitutes in construction, and the unavailability of sup- 
ples of certain qualities. However, until the advent of the depres- 
sion in 1929 the total drain of saw timber had not diminished 
materially since 1920. There was a considerable expansion in cer- 
- tain uses, such as pulp and cellulose, but more than half of the pulp- 
wood requirement was supplied by foreign countries. In spite of the 
change in the ratio of drain to growth, however, the abnormal dis- 
tribution in age and quality—resulting from cutting without adequate 
replacement—foreshadows a long period of inadequate supply before 
a sustained yield consistent with normal requirements can be attained. 
To be sure, there are certain adjustments that would materially miti- 
gate the outlook if they could be effected within the next few years. 
In some localities a larger part of the requirements for fuel and 
minor products could be supplied by use of tops and improvement 
cuttings, and certain wastes in harvesting timber could be eliminated, 
but thus far private timber owners, for the most part, have not found 
these steps profitable. The aggregate volume of growth could be 
gradually increased as larger areas are transferred from the status of 
mature forests which are subject to but little growth, to the status 
of growing forests; but the growing of forests on privately owned 
cut-over areas is now taking place, in the main, only from such natural 
reproduction as occurs without special provision in cutting methods. 
Better fire protection and better control of insects and disease would 
reduce the drain and materially increase growth and natural repro- 
duction. In the eastern half of the country steps will be necessary 
to control grazing and the practice of burning associated with graz- 
ing wherever such practices retard desirable natural restocking. 

(c) The future timber supply, particularly of saw timber, is also a 
matter of concern from the point of view of regional distribution. 
According to recent estimates by the United States Forest Service— 
estimates which, in the absence of a detailed inventory, are admittedly 
rough—nearly four fifths of the remaining stand of saw timber and 
nearly nine tenths of the softwood saw timber are in the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast States, the great bulk of them in the 
latter, The annual drain of saw timber east of the Rockies is greatly 
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in excess of the growth of saw timber in that territory. Of the saw 
timber east of the Rockies more than one half is in the South, which, 
while containing only one eighth of the total stand of saw timber, is 
supporting 46 percent of the total annual cut of saw timber. Exclud- 
ing the South, a large proportion of the remaining saw timber east 
of the Rocky Mountains has been so culled or otherwise depreciated 
that its economic availability has been greatly reduced. The regions 
east of the Rockies, therefore, are approaching a period not very 
distant when a much larger proportion of their normal requirement 
for saw timber must be supplied, if at all, from regions west of the 
Great Plains. 

(d) Ninety-eight percent of all the national cut of trees of cord- 
wood size is in the forest regions east of the Rocky Mountains. The 
comparatively high ratio of growth to drain for timber of cordwood 
size, the short rotation period necessary to grow timber of cordwood 
size, and the fact that the area growing such timber is probably be- 
ing increased through the cutting of saw timber might appear to 
indicate that the outlook east of the Rockies for timber of cordwood 
size is not unduly serious. A more important consideration, however, 
is the fact that a large proportion of the better quality should be re- 
tained as growing stock for ultimate saw-timber production. 

(e) In general it does not appear necessary for public agencies to 
acquire for the primary purpose of forest production lands now 
employed for other uses, except such farm lands as are required in 
blocking up or rounding out administrative units or where submar- 
ginal farm lands would be preferable for purposes of planting to cut- 
over areas that would have to be cleared of weed trees and under- 
growth. The present forest area of the Nation would be entirely 
ample for the purpose of maintaining the present aggregate annual 
cut of timber if the entire area were fully stocked and handled on 
a sustained-yield basis, and if the drain by fire, insects, disease, 
and wind, etc., could be held to the lowest practicable limit. 

(7) In the eastern half of the United States forest growing stocks 
for saw-timber production are not satisfactory, because of (1) the 
extensive cut-over areas with little or no young growth; (2) dis- 
proportionate distribution of age classes; and (3) the low density 
of stocking on established stands. These conditions are being inten- 
sified by the excessive drain on the younger saw-timber classes, and 
by the cutting of young hardwood stands for cordwood. 

(7) East of the Rockies, it is essential to reduce the drain on the 
remaining supply of saw timber and to conserve the stands of young 
growth so that they may reach saw-timber size. ‘This would involve 
some curtailment of the cut of saw timber or timber approaching 
saw-timber size, which can probably not be accomplished without a 
considerable extension of public ownership of timber of those classes. 
Unless the pressure toward liquidation of saw timber can be some- 
what relieved by the extension of public measures for fire protection 
and for modifications in taxation, private self-interest in the next few 
decades may continue to lean strongly toward rapid exploitation. 

(A) There is a disposition to consider that the role of Federal 
and State agencies in land acquisition should be to take over de- 
nuded areas and leave private enterprise free to complete the process 
of sweeping away the remaining stands of merchantable timber. 
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This is the line of least resistance because of the ease of acquisition 
of such lands. It is true that if such areas are to be reforested, 
especially where planting is requisite, it will be necessary to depend 
in large measure on public ownership. However, the facts outlined 
above indicate the necessity also for a considerable acquisition of 
more advanced stands to promote a better regional balance in age 
distribution and in relation of growth to drain. This policy also 
will result in placing on a sustained yield basis public holdings of 
more significant extent than would be possible under a policy of 
taking over denuded areas. If private methods of forest exploita- 
tion were effectively regulated, either by the forest cwners them- 
selves or by governmental action, the public acquisition of mature 
or nearly mature timber would, of course, be less necessary. 

(¢) In a program of public acquisition for timber production 
special emphasis should be given to the location factors already 
mentioned. Some of these, especially the interdependence of forests 
and established industries, including farming, imply public acquisi- 
tion of some mature or nearly mature timber as a means of economic 
stabilization. 

4, Providing a habitat for wild life-—For a large proportion of the 
animals of woodland habits, the quality of the stand of timber is 
perhaps of little importance, although a variety in the species of 
timber is desirable. Cut-over areas with young growth of low 
quality for prospective timber will serve as a habitat for many 
species of animals, but the relation of proper cover to skillful game 
management is a subject that deserves more study. Nonforested 
areas may also provide a habitat for certain species. 

5. Scenic and recreational use.—For scenic values a fair degree of 
age in timber and a diversity of species are a distinct advantage, 
and adaptability to commercial uses may be of less consequence. 
Likewise for those types of recreation which are definitely connected 
with scenic appreciation, fairly mature timber is desirable. For 
hunting and fishing, woodland areas containing young growth of 
noncommercial species, or areas of nonforest type, may serve. Loca- 
tion will be of special importance where the recreation to be pro- 
vided involves more or less regular patronage from: week to week 
by urban populations. For intermittent recreational use mainly 
for hunting and fishing or summer cottages, more distant areas are 
feasible. 

6. Effecting economies in local government.—In most cases of 
land acquisition (whether of forest or nonforest land) this objective 
will be at least an incidental consideration. In some parts of the 
country it may be a primary objective, associated with other objec- 
tives. 


IV. DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITY AMONG DIFFERENT PUBLIC 
AGENCIES IN ACQUISITION OF LAND 


In areas where public rather than private ownership appears 
desirable, a sharp division of function as between Federal, State, and 
local governments would be difficult to state in general terms, espe- 
cially because in most cases several objectives will be combined in 
different degrees of importance. Federal and State participation 
of course, will be subject to constitutional limitations. Where a 
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particular objective is of major significance a few general lines of 
emphasis, however, may be recognized, as follows: 

1. Protection of watersheds of navigable or otherwise important 
interstate streams should be a Federal responsibility. 

2. Insuring stability of timber supply for the Nation as a whole 
and for extensive interstate regions of consumption is also primarily 
a Federal responsibility. 

3. Timber production exclusively for the support of resident 
industries is primarily a State responsibility, but since the aggregate 
of provision for such local industries may contribute to the broader 
objective listed as no. 2, the Federal Government has a considerable 
interest in such local undertakings. 

4. Preservation of scenic values, provision of habitat for game, 
and provision of recreational areas involve both Federal and State 
responsibility, depending upon whether the benefits are derived 
mainly by the people of a single State or whether they are nation- 
wide in scope. Adequate and uniform distribution of even local 
benefits, however, is of very real Federal concern. 

5. The acquisition of areas in order to effect economies in local 
government is of immediate concern to local and State governments. 
Obviously, whatever the primary objectives in acquisition, whether 
principally Federal or essentially of State and local concern, the 
relationship to local institutional and fiscal organization will neces- 
sarily be an important consideration. 

6. The above analysis of objectives in public acquisitions of land 
indicates that both Federal and State governments have an interest 
in most of the objectives considered singly, though in varying degrees, 
and that this mutuality of interest is intensified by the fact that in 
specific areas the various objectives are likely to occur in combination. 
Only by considering the combination of objectives in each case can it 
be determined whether the center of gravity lies mainly in the domain 
of Federal or of State interest. Many States, however, including a 
number where the forest problem is most extensive and serious, lack 
a well developed public opinion, financial ability, or both, for devel- 
oping an adequate program of public ownership of land. In such 
States, Federal acquisition should be especially emphasized, but 
with due reference to the attainment of objectives of national 
concern. A policy of encouraging States to go as far as they are 
able in the development of State resources is desirable in wide to 
make the most of State and local initiative and to avoid undue Fed- 
eral centralization. 


V. SCOPE OF PUBLIC ACQUISITION OF FOREST LANDS 


It has become increasingly apparent that, for forest land other 
than farm lots, and even for a large proportion.of the wood lots, 
the role of private enterprise, under the economic conditions of the 
present and probably of the next decade or two, will consist mainly 
in harvesting those timber crops that are merchantable or approach- 
ing merchantable age. The growing of timber by private enter- 
prise is confined mainly to natural reproduction of species of quick 
growth and chiefly in connection with merchantable holdings owned 
by timber or woodworking establishments on a replacement basis. 
In some parts of the country farmers have undertaken more con- 
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structive methods of managing their wood lots, and a vigorous ex- 
tension program may lead to an expansion of this tendency. 
Recognition of the noncommodity objectives cannot normally be 
expected of private ownership, except sporadically and on a basis 
of exclusive use and enjoyment. Private forest owners are not 
likely to give much emphasis to such considerations as the stabili- 
zation of local industries or the effect of their methods of utilization 
on local governmental structure and finance. Private owners will 
have little concern in promoting, through their individual methods 
of management, a more effective regional distribution of timber 
supply and achieving a better regional balance as between growth 
and drain, nor are they likely to feel responsibility in regard to the 
broader aspects of watershed protection, prevention of erosion, or. 
elimination of sparse and scattering occupancy of land, except in ~ 
respect to their general interest as citizens. 

The Federal acquisition of forest land east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains by purchase has been limited thus far to less than 5,000,000 
acres, out of a total projected purchase program of over 12,000,000 
acres. No land has been purchased for forests west of the Great 
Plains, but in addition to the area in national forests set aside by 
reservation a net area of approximately 815,000 acres has been 
acquired by exchange of other lands or stumpage. 

Most of the land purchased consists of mountain areas at the 
headwaters of navigable streams or demonstration forests in the 
South and in the Lakes States. At present the purchase program 
is virtually suspended for lack of funds. The States and local 
governments east of the Rockies own less than 11,000,000 acres of 
timberland, even including that which is employed for parks. Thus, 
nearly three fourths of our total forest area is east of the Rockies, 
but only about 4 percent of it is in public ownership (and therefore 
in the main subject to constructive management), as compared with 
the public ownership of nearly two thirds of the forest area west 
of the Rockies. An authoritative estimate of the amount and loca- 
tion of forest land that should be publicly acquired is not possible 
without detailed survey. In but few civilized countries, however, 
does the percentage of forest land publicly owned fall below 25 
percent, ranging from this up to above 90 percent. It was estimated 
by the special Senate Committee on Forestry in 1924, after pro- 
longed hearings, that at least 30 percent of the woodland area east 
of the Rockies should be in public ownership, or about 105,000,000 
acres. This was made before the extension development of tax 
delinquency and other conditions outlined in this report emphasized 
the need for public ownership. Omitting woodland in farms, this 
would be nearly one half of the woodland in private ownership 
(about 230,000,000 acres). Some of the woodland in farms, par- 
ticularly submarginal farms, together with the associated area of 
nonwooded land, may be found desirable for public acquisition. 
As already indicated, it is not proposed to purchase submarginal 
farm lands unless public ownership appears clearly justified by the 
advantages to be gained. it Os 

Considering the diversity of objectives in public acquisition and 
the unstable condition of our forest industry as compared with most 
other civilized countries an estimate of from 75 to 90 million acres 
east of the Rockies yet to be acquired by the various governmental 
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agencies—Federal, State, and local—appears to be a reasonable objec- 
tive. In spite of the extensive percentage of public ownership in the 
West, some of the objectives mentioned, especially effecting econ- 
omies in local government, may justify ultimately some public 
acquisition there—at least the taking over and blocking up of cut- 
over areas that become tax delinquent. Furthermore, much of the 
virgin timber in national forests is on land which not only is inac- 
cessible but probably submarginal for the purpose of growing 
timber, while some of the cut-over land now in private ownership 
that may become public land through tax delinquency is adapted 
to the growing of timber when the time shall arrive for such a 
development. 


VI. PUBLIC ACQUISITION OF LAND FOR WILD-LIFE REFUGES 


Under the provisions of the Migratory Bird Treaty and the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Act, a well-defined program for the 
establishment of Federal migratory bird refuges has been formu- 
lated. The work of selecting the specific areas for such use by the 
United States is well advanced. To fulfill the essential objectives, 
such areas should be located along the main lines of migration, 
should comprise marsh and woodland contiguous to or embracing 
water areas, and preferably each refuge should contain as much as 
20,000 to 30,000 acres. It is not proposed to utilize lands that are 
of greater economic value for agricultural purposes. There are also 
certain ranges on the public domain in the West that should be 
reserved for the purpose of preserving from extinction buffalo, 
antelope, mountain sheep, and other species. 

Beyond this, it does not appear necessary for Federal agencies to 
retain or acquire extensive areas for the primary purpose of wild 
life refuges. The bulk of the needed refuges for migratory water- 
fowl, and all refuges needed for game on private forest, farm, and 
grazing lands should be supplied by States, counties, and munici- 
palities or by private effort. Action in this direction by States has 
already been extensive. A survey of State holdings just completed 
shows an aggregate of 7,342,427 acres devoted to migratory bird 
refuges and 36,259,117 acres in upland game refuges, making a total 
of 42,282,799 acres. The distribution by States, however, is very 
irregular. Many States east of the Rocky Mountains have but small 
areas devoted to these purposes. 

In general, public lands acquired primarily for forests and other 
purposes will provide much of the area required for the propagation 
and habitat of wild life. Within National and State forests there 
are areas of wet land especially adapted to breeding and spawning, 
or lands peculiarly suited for the various purposes of “ primitive ” 
or “ wilderness areas.” Such lands should be designated for such 
special management, as these objectives require, under the general 
administration either of the forest authorities or of the special ad- 
ministrative agencies having to do with the conservation of wild 
life; but in either case with the closest cooperation. Steps already 


5In the compilation of these data, made by the Biological Survey, an effort was made to 
avoid the inclusion of State forests and similar areas devoted to other primary uses. 
However, the returns from the States are not clear in all cases as to the distinction. It 
is not improbable also that the large areas reported by Western States include public lands 
that are leased to stockmen subject to their use as refuges. 
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taken along these lines should be further extended. Outside of these 
specialized areas, the greater proportion of the lands publicly ac- 
quired primarily for other purposes can serve as a habitat for wild 


life. 
VII. PUBLIC ACQUISITION OF LAND FOR URBAN WATER SUPPLY 


A number of cities have acquired lands for reservoir purposes and 
the protection of essential watersheds from which their supply is 
derived; but all the needs have not been met. Areas acquired for 
this primary purpose are adapted to secondary uses, with suitable 
safeguards, including commercial timber production, recreation, and 
game and fish. This major purpose should be kept definitely in 
view in outlining local or regional land use programs. 


VIII. OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS WITH RESPECT TO LAND 
ACQUISITION 


1. That provision be made by the Federal Government for complet- 
ing the acquisition of lands within the boundaries of designated 
national park, forest, and wild-life refuge units through exchange 
or purchase as rapidly as conditions warrant. 

2. That in order to determine the extent of the areas that require 
public ownership for most effective use, and thereby to pave the way 
for an enlarged program of acquisition, early provision be made for 
joint surveys by Federal and State Governments to answer the fol- 
lowing important questions, among others: (a) What areas should 
be acquired by the public; (0) what objectives are to be accom- 
plished in each case by such acquisition; (¢) whether Federal or 
State acquisition is indicated by the objectives to be attained; (d) 
what administrative status should be recommended for each area— 
that is, whether it should be classed as a park, a forest, a game refuge, 
or other designation; (e) what is the order of importance of the 
various areas in point of time of acquisition; (7) what necessary © 
local fiscal and institutional readjustments are associated with such 
acquisition. It would be too much to expect that such surveys could 
develop land-use plans that would be final and complete for all time. 
They would lay down a basic pattern, flexible and subject to modi- 
fications as conditions change. 

3. That in making such joint surveys in the next few years, special 
attention be given to areas which appear to be unsuited for private 
ownership as indicated by extensive and chronic tax delinquency. 
By “chronic tax delinquency ” is meant delinquency over a period 
of years, including not only recent years of acute depression but 
also the years preceding, when prices and income were such that tax 
delinquency was comparatively small in the case of land reasonably 
well suited for private ownership and development. In areas of 
chronic tax delinquency, reversion of land to some form of public 
ownership and control already has been more or less extensive, 
indicating that the owners did not deem it worthwhile to hold 
the land and that others did not regard it worthwhile to buy the 
tax certificates at tax sales. 

In some States, land involved in chronic tax delinquency may not 
have reverted to public ownership because of indefinite laws govern- 
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ing tax sales and reversion of property, or lax administration, or 
both. In a survey to ascertain areas that may be specially adapted 
to public ownership, land that has not reverted for these reasons 
may well be considered in the same general category as chronically 
tax delinquent land of which a substantial part already has reverted. 

Classification of land, according to the uses to which it is best 
suited is basic to a definite policy of taxation in relation to land use. 
When such classification has been made, the next problem is to 
determine whether public or private ownership would be more con- 
ducive to the desired utilization. If it is decided that the land should 
be in private ownership, it follows that it should be taxed in a 
manner that will aid, or at least not hinder, the utilization for 
which careful land classification shows it to be best suited. If the 
land is subject to chronic tax delinquency, the immediate problem 
ordinarily is one of reducing tax levies if it is to remain in private 
ownership. Such reduction in taxes may require either (1) removal 
of families from large parts of the area in order to reduce expendi- 
tures for schools, roads and other community improvements and 
services to a point commensurate with the taxable capacity of the 
property, or (2) reliance upon State or Federal aid to maintain 
these improvements and services. The latter clearly is not desirable, 
except as it may be necessary to help maintain the minimum of 
improvements and protection, for example, forest roads and fire 
protection. 

If public ownership is adjudged to be more conducive to the de- 
sired utilization, definite steps should be taken to acquire State 
ownership by systematic purchase from present owners, by bidding 
in the land at tax sales, or by organizing for effective State control, 
the areas that have reverted to the county or other local unit. 

Land reverting to public ownership through tax sales should auto- 
matically become subject to State control rather than to the control 
of counties or minor civil divisions. In many cases such units of 
local government are financially unable to assume such a load, nor 
can they provide the type of administration consistent with the 
broader objectives in public land ownership. Moreover, units of 
local government are subject to excessive pressure to return delin- 
quent lands to the tax roll irrespective of whether they are adapted 
to private or to public ownership. ‘Tax claims of the various taxing 
jurisdictions against the property should be provided for by some 
equitable adjustment. It is reasonable to suppose that, on the whole, 
the State is more competent than the local jurisdictions to manage 
land in accordance with some program of land utilization. Where 
local public ownership appears justified by the existence of a definite 
local interest and pride in the use of the land, together with local 
ability to finance the maintenance and administration thereof, the 
State may find it advisable to transfer the ownership of specific 
areas to local jurisdiction, with proper reservations to insure sound 
administration. . 

In no case should the State resort to tax levies for the purpose of 
acquiring land for public ownership and use beyond the taxable 
capacity of the land and strict laws and rigid enforcement relative 
to delinquency and tax sales. The legality of such a course might 
be questioned and certainly it would be morally indefensible. It 
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was not intended that the power of taxation should be used as a 
weapon to confiscate private property for public purpose, even if 
the property in question should appear best suited for public 
ownership. 

Generally speaking, taxes on land over a period of years have been 
too high in relation to the income derived from land. The burden 
has been especially severe in recent years because of the drastic 
fall in income without a corresponding reduction in taxes. This 
is a general problem that can be met only by reduction in expendi- 
tures, and by tax revision so that the other sources of revenue will 
be utilized to supplement and to replace a part of the property 
tax on land. 

Assuming reasonable adjustment in the tax system itself, laws 

pertaining to tax delinquency, tax sale, and reversion to public 
ownership, should be definite and enforced with precision. In 
many States, such laws need revision. However, in times of 
serious, prolonged depression, as in the present, undue hardships 
often may be imposed upon owners by rigid enforcement of tax 
laws designed for normal times. Definiteness of legal provisions 
and rigidity of enforcement are not ends in themselves, but should 
be adjusted to extreme conditions growing out of prolonged depres- 
sion or other causes affecting whole regions and over which the 
property owners have no control. The State cannot afford to be 
arbitrary and relentless in “foreclosing” for taxes, while at the 
same time urging private creditors to refrain from foreclosing to 
satisfy claims against property. 
_ More definite laws and exact administration may, in times like 
these, cause unjustifiable hardship in areas of good agricultural 
land where tax delinquency now is extensive because of the present 
depression, but where delinquency is exceptional in normal times. 
But in normal times, it is neither conducive to proper land utili- 
zation nor helpful to property owners, for laws pertaining to tax 
sale and reversion of property to be indefinite and their enforcement 
lackadaisical. 

The National Land-Use Planning Committee has established a 
number of technical advisory committees to aid it in fact finding and 
the development of conclusions. The membership of the two tech- 
nical advisory committees mainly responsible for this report is as 
follows: 


TECHNICAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE I, ADJUSTMENTS IN 
SUBMARGINAL AREAS 


WASHINGTON, D.C., MEMBERS 


L. C. Gray, Principal Agricultural Economist in Charge, Division of Land 
Economics, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department 
of Agriculture. Chairman. 

W. R. Chapline, Chief, Division of Range Research, Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

R. E. Marsh, Assistant Chief, Branch of Research, Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

C. F. Clayton, Senior Agricultural Economist, Division of Land Hconomies, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture. 

E. W. Sheets, Chief, Animal Husbandry Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
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S. H. Hastings, Principal Agronomist, Division of Western Irrigation Agricul- 
ture, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture. 
J. A, Dickey, Senior Agricultural Economist, Office of Cooperative Extension 

Work, Extension Service, United States Department of Agriculture. 

GC. J. Galpin, Chief, Division of Farm Population and Rural Life, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture. 

Rudolph Dieffenbach, Senior Land Valuation Engineer in Charge, Division of 
Land Acquisition, Bureau of Biological Survey, United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

Lewis A. Jones, Chief, Division of Drainage and Soil Erosion Control, Bureau 
of Agricultural Engineering, United States Department of Agriculture. 

Jchn B. Bennett, Agricultural Economist, United States Chamber of Commerce. 

T. S. Thorfinnson, Extension Hconomist, Extension Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

A. G. McCall, Chief, Soil Investigations, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Marion Clawson, Assistant Agricultural Economist, Division of Farm Manage- 
ment and Costs, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Alvin D. Hathaway, Chief of Field Service, General Land Office, United 
States Department of the Interior. 

John F. Deeds, Chief, Agricultural Division, Conservation Branch, Geological 
Survey, United States Department of the Interior. 

W. G. Hoyt, Hydraulic Hngineer, Conservation Branch, Geological Survey, 
United States Department of the Interior. 

Conrad Wirth, Assistant Director, National Park Service, United States De- 
partment of the Interior. 

W. A. Marschalk, Chief, Lands Division, Bureau of Indian Affairs, United 
States Department of the Interior. 

A. C. Monahan, Assistant to the Commissioner, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
United States Department of the Interior. 


OUT-OF-TOWN MEMBERS 


J. Phil Campbell, Director, Extension Division, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture, Athens, Ga. 

David Weeks, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics, University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif. 

G. F. Warren, Head, Department of Agricultural Economics and Farm Man- 
agement, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

George S. Wehrwein, Department of Agricultural Heonomics, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

M. L. Wilson, Head, Division of Agricultural Economics, Montana Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Bozeman, Mont. 

L. M. Vaughan, Department of Agricultural Economics, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

A De Cooper, Dean, College of Agriculture, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

R. L. Thompson, Head, Department Research in Farm Economics, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, La. 

J. T. Sanders, Head, Department of Agricultural Economics, Oklahoma A. 
and M, College, Stillwater, Okla. 

W. A. Schoenfeld, Dean, Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oreg. 

F. P. Weaver, Head, Department of Agricultural Economics, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 

H. W. Mumford, Dean, College of Agriculture, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Tl. 

I. G. Davis, Department of Agricultural Economics, Connecticut Agricultural 
College, Storrs, Conn. 

J. I, Falconer, Chairman, Department of Rural Economics, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 

G. E. Young, Assistant in Farm Management, Division of Farm Management 
and Rural Economics, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Sherman E. Johnson, Head, Department of Agricultural Economics, South 
Dakota Agricultural College, Brookings, 8.Dak. 

H. W. Barre, Director, South Carolina Experiment Station, Clemson Agricul- 
tural College, Clemson College, S.C. 
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Eli F. Taylor, Register, General Land Office, United States Department of the 
Interior, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Guy P. Harrington, District Cadastral Engineer, General Land Office, United 
States Department of the Interior, Santa Fe, N.Mex. 

William S. Wade, Chief of Field Division, General Land Office, United States 
Department of the Interior, Helena, Mont. 

George W. Malone, State Engineer, Carson City, Nev. 

J. D. Pope, Head, Department of Economics, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala. 


TECHNICAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE V, FORESTS, PARKS, 
RECREATION AND WILD-LIFE PRESERVATION AREAS 


WASHINGTON, D.C., MEMBERS 


L. F. Kneipp, Assistant Forester, in Charge Branch of Lands, Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture. Chairman. 

Fred Morrell, in Charge Branch of Public Relations, Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Paul G. Redington, Chief, Bureau of Biological Survey, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

H. H. Bennett, in Charge, Soil Erosion and Moisture Conservation Investi- 
gations, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, United Stutes Department of 
Agriculture. 

L. C. Gray, Principal Agricultural Economist in Charge, Division of Land 
Economics, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Samuel B. Detwiler, Principal Pathologist in Charge, Division of Blister-Rust 
Control, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture. 

Fanny S. Herbert, Junior Administrative Assistant, General Land Office, 
United States Department of the Interior. 

W. G. Hoyt, Hydraulic Civil Engineer, Conservation Branch, Geological Sur- 
vey, United States Department of the Interior. 

J. Q. Peterson, Scientist, Conservation Branch, Geological Survey, United 
States Department of the Interior. 

H.. C. Byrant, Assistant Director, National Park Service, United States De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Conrad Wirth, Assistant Director, National Park Service, United States De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Jay P. Kinney, Director of Forestry, Bureau of Indian Affairs, United States 
Department of the Interior. 

A. C. Monahan, Assistant to the Commissioner, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
United States Department of the Interior. 


OUT-OF-TOWN MEMBERS 


Raphael Zon, Director, Lake State Forest Experiment Station, University 
Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 

S. T. Dana, Dean, School of Forestry and Conservation, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Walter Mulford, Professor of Forestry, Division of Forestry, College of Agri- 
culture, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

-R. T. Fisher, Director, Harvard Forest, Harvard University, Petersham, Mass. 

Henry R. Francis, Professor of Forest Recreation, the New York State College 
of Forestry at Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 

J. S. Holmes, State Forester, Division of Forestry, Department of Conservation 
and Development, Raleigh, N.C. 

Ralph S. Hosmer, Head, Department of Forestry, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
ING Yi. 

Tracy I. Storer, Division of Zoology, University Farm, Davis, Calif. 

Aldo Leopold, in charge of Game Survey, Sporting Arms ‘and Ammunition 
Manufacturers Institute, 404 University Avenue, National Bank Building, 
Madison, Wis. 

J. D. Pope, Head, Department of Economics, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala. 

W. B. Grange, Box 154, Fish Creek, Wis. 
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Herbert L. Stoddard, formerly on staff of United States Biological Survey, 
care Sherwood Plantation,-Thomasville, Ga. 

Sam G. Anderson, (formerly member the Advisory Board, Migratory Bird 

Treaty Act) President Minnesota Game Protective League, Hutchinson, Minn, 

Walter Spencer, Register, General Land Office, United States Department of 
the Interior, Denver, Colo. 

John C. Ing, Register, General Land Office, United States Department of the 
Interior, Sacramento, Calif. 

I. H. Nash, State Land Commissioner, Boise, Idaho. 

George W. Malone, State Engineer, Carson City, Nev. 

John A. Whiting, State Engineer, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Joseph §S. Dixon, Field Naturalist, Wild Life Survey, National Park Service, 
United States Department of the Interior, University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif. 
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LAND-USE PLANNING IN THE TENNESSEE RIVER BASIN 
: The Tennessee River Basin program affords an unisual opportunity 


» for land use planning, including the diversion of submarginal agricultural 

. lands to other uses, reforestation, soil erosion and flood control, end 

- for improving the income of farmers through industrial decentralization, 

» the development of local markets and opportunity for employment in industry. 
. From a longer time point of view the opportunity for achieving a develop- 

+ ment in the watershed planned with a view to the realization of the highest 
+ social values, is of ase, as ereat sisnificance as the immédiate benefits 

: from Berend Yura there of Federal funds, relief of present unemployment, 

: improvement of navisation, drainage of new farm lands, development of 

- additional power and production of fertilizer. 


: It is also important that the benefits from land-use planning in 
: the Tennessee watershed be not defeated by interests seeking to gain a 
- private advantage through land speculation or other means. 
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Policies Related to Planned Land-Use in the Tennessee River Basin 





The National Land-Use Planning Committee conceives of the problem 
of furthering a planned economy in the watershed alone the following 
broad lines: 


1. As a basis of planning, a careful inventory and classifi- 
cation of the land resources, their ownership, and the 
present uses of land in the watershed, is an essential 
first step. This could readily be made by the collaboration 
of the agency in charge of the Tennessee River Basin project, 
the United States Department of Agriculture, other Federal 
agencies and the agricultural colleszes and experiment 
stations in the States concorned. 


2. Om the basis of such a classification, areas would be 
designated for public acquisition either by the Federal 
Government or by the individual States. In addition to 
‘sites for dams, locks, main drainage ditches, power plants, 
and other structures used in the furtherance of navigation, 
drainage, power, and flood control, such acauisition areas 
might well comprise the following classes of lands: 


(a) Stands of merchantable timber in areas, many 
of which are now isolated, that will become 
accessible and acquire special sisnificance in 
the industrial development of the Basin, with 
a view to their management for continuous yield 
and as a permanent source of raw materials. 
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(b) Catover lands not adapted to agriculture nor to 
constructive reforestation by private owners. 


(c) Areas of special significance for maker shed 
protecthens 


(d) Areas of unusual scenic interest that lend henselae 
particularly to the purpose of public parks or 
. + 0 \ . recreational areas. 


(e) Bumanet nat farm lands that are adapted for. faleg 
Fri ownership and use. 


It is iausvan ie Henin the selection of forest areas for 
acquis.tion, consideration be given so far as possible to 


such lands serving a multiplicity of uses, including timber 


production, watershed protection, recreation, and the Klatt 


tion of game and fish. 


Bilateral compacts between the several States and the Federal 
Government misht be a means of establishing a division of 
responsibility in the ownership and management of lands 
desienated for vubdlic acauisition. This would not imply joint 
ownership and manacement of specific tracts, but rather, 
agreements as to what areas each party would acquire and certain 
covenants to ensure continuity of ownership and management, 

the construction of the roads necessary to make the areas 
properly accessible, the wise use and conservation of the 
natural resources, and the development of rural electrification. 


While the general principle of removing submarginal farms 

from continued occupancy by farm families would be an objective, 
it is important that such a program be developed with due con-— 
sideration for the interests and sensibilities of the farmers 
occupying the region. Gradually some of the younzs people may 
move either to industrial centers or to farms on land better 


‘suited to farming. 


One of the main objectives in planning for this watershed 
would be the decentralization of industry and the development 
of small industrial centers, as far as consistent with com 
petitive conditions. his objective should be pursued less 
with a view of urbanizing the povulation of the watershed, or 
of promoting a large immicration, than of giving employment 
which will make it possible for members of farm families to 
continue to live on the farm. Experience at Kingsport, Tenn— 
essee, and in other industrial areas in the Basin has shown 
the essantial soundness of this dual relationship between 
agriculture and industry. Among the advantases are the ~ 
followings: 


(9) A higher standard of living for farm fomilies who 

have hitherto been restricted to a relatively low 

standard through local overpopulation and lack of 
economic ovportunity. 
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N2\2P (b) A comparatively low cost of living through residence 
ae on the farm. 
phe (c) A greater security in periods of unemployment and a 
corresponding reduction in the burdens of unemployment 
relief. 
(d) From the standpoint of industry a more elastic and 
dependable supoly of labor. 
(e) A high quality of labor having a stake in the 
community. 
(f) Greater availability of local markets for farm 
products. 
s (g) Faller utilizetion of locel raw materials and their by- 
4 products. 
pe (h) Lower realty costs for industrial sites and for the 
og commercial and transport facilities serving the local 
population. 


6. The gradual establishment of a number of new industrial 
centers will afford an opportunity to combine the advantages 
or urban planning with those of rural planning. Steps might 
well be taken from the outset to provide such communities 
with a carefully planned development, adequate zoning, and 
efficient organization of local government and public service. 


7e Attempts doubtless will be made to exploit speculatively the 
benefits of the program, particularly through control of areas 
of major value for urban, industrial, or other important 
uses. Such tendencies should be checked by suitable resulation 
and control. 


8. Reorganization of local government in the interest of greater 
efficiency and econony may be made desirable by the changes 
in the land use and industrial development under the proposed 
program. 


Coordination of Asencies Involved in Land-Use Planning 


Planning of the development of the Tennessee River Basin is viewed 
by the Committee as a cooperative enterprise in which existing agencies, 
beth State and Federal, can render great service. An important background 
of research, investigation and extension has already been developed by the 
State Agriculturel Colleges and Experiment Stations, the various bureaus 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and by other agencies. The further 
requirements of rural planning it is believed can be determined and met 
through the cooperation, collaboration and coordination of these agencies. 
Although the many elements of national interest, and the necessity for 
national contributions to the costs of the enterprise, necessarily entail 
a large measure of national leadership, it is clear that the interest and 
full cooperation of the people of the States and communities concerned 
is essential if the full possibilities of the project are to be achieved. 
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During the past five or six years there has been a rapidly growing 
interest in the subject of land use planninz. Extensive progress had 
already been made in the development of systematic plens for National and 
State forests, pars, recreational and wild life areas. On the other hand, 
* there has been no adequate policy with reference to agricultural land. In 
jfact, such policies as are still existent, as for instance, the homestead 
“legislation, are obviously out of line with present and prospective require- 
= ments. The need for an adequate policy for agricultural land has been given 
special emphasis by the serious maladjiustments, particularly in extensive 
areas of submarginal land and in numerous communities where standards of in- 
dividual and community life are abnormally low. 
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The ravages of erosion, reckless exploitation of forest and grazing 
resources, numerous and increasing areas of "idle" land, extensive tax de- 
linguency and farm abandonment, with the consequent institutional and social 
maladjustments emphasize forcibly the importance of developing a well inte- 


erated national land policy. 


It had also become increasinely obvious that there was not prover 
coordination in the policies employed by the various Federal and State 
agencies. Frequently such policies were inconsistent and poorly correlated. 


Formation of the Land Use Committees 


In view of the widespread recognition that "we need a new national 
land policy", the Secretary of Agriculture, in collaboration with the 
Association of Land Grant Colleges and Talgeraiticn! cnlled a national 
conference on land use, which met at Chicago in November, 1931. (See 
Proceedings, published by the United States Department of Agriculture.) 

The conference was attended by about 200 persons representing various public 
and private interests concerned with land and land policies. After a full 
discussion of different aspects of the land problem the conference adopted a 
series of resolutions expressing its views as to basic principles that 
should underlie a new land policy. Furthermore, in order to facilitate the 
development of such a policy, it proposed the formation of two national 
committees. One of these, the National Land-Use Planning Committee, was 
desiened to represent various official agencies of the Federal and State 
governments having to do with land administration and research. The second 
committee, the National Advisory and Lezislative Committee on Land Use, was 
desiened to represent various unofficial agencies havins important interests 
in land problems. The azencies to be represented on both committees were 
desienated by the conference, and the Secretary of Agriculture was asked to 
invite these varicus agencies and orsanizations to apooint members on the 
two committees. 
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In accordance with the expressed wishes of the Conference, the National 
Land-Use Planning Committee was comonsed of the following fifteen members: 


The Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Mr. Nils A. Olsen (Vice Chairman 

The Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
Dr. H. G. Knight 

The Chief of the Forest Service, 
Major R. Y. Stuart 

The Chief of the Bureau of Asricultural Engineering, 
Mr. S. H. McCrory 

The Director of the Extension Service, - 
Dr. C. W. Warburton 

The Director of the Geological Survey, 
Dr. C.:-W. Mendenhall 

The Commissioner of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Dr. Elwood Mead 

The Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
Mr. C. ©. Moore 

A member of the Federal Farm Board, 
Mr. S.. H. Thompson 

A member of the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
Mra. Be Gakie 

Five representatives of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, designated by the Executive Committee 
of the Associstion: Provost A. R. Mann, of New York; 
President H. A. Morgan, of Tennessee; President F. D. 
Farrell, of Kansas, (Chairman of the Committee); Presi- 
dent H. L. Shantz, of Arizona; and Dean C. B. Hutchison, 
of California. 


Thus the Committee began with five members from the Department of 
Agriculture, three from the Department of the Interior, one from the Federal 
Farm Board, and one from the Federal Farm Loan Board (a total of ten from 
the Federal Government and five from the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities). 


Work of the Land Use Planning Committee 


At its first meeting, held in Washinston, February 15 to 18, 1932, the 
Committee appointed as Executive Secretary, Dr. L. C. Gray, of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Sconomics. The Committee wishes to express its high appreciation 
of the services of Dr. Gray, upon whose shoulders the bulk of the work has 
fallen and who has discharged his arduous duties with devotion and ability 
that deserve the hiehest commendetion. 


The Committee has held nine meetings covering a total of 35 days. At i 
three of these meetings joint sessions have been held with the National Ad- 
visory and Legislative Committee on Land Use. 
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Soon after its organization the National Land-Use Planning Committee 
decided to set up twelve technical committecs to assemble data and make rec- 
ommendations regarding the twelve fields into which the Planning Committee 
divided its work. These divisions are indicseted by ‘he names of the technical 
committees shown in the following table: 


Mamber of Members 


Num- | In Federal Outside Fed- 
ber Name see SOE Ue eral service Total 
I Adjustments in Sub-Marginal Areas 6 18 44 
II Adjustments and Reorzanization in 
Better Farmings Areas 15 16 31 
eae i Land Inventories and Land Classi- 
. fication 20 10 30 
IV Agricultural Outlook 10 9 19 
V ‘Forests, Parks, Recreation and 
Wild-Life Preservation Areas she) 16 33 
VI Agricultural Credit 11 10 21 
VII Adjustment and Reorganization in 
Taxation in Relation to Land Use 9 Ae, 24 
VIII Oil, Gas, and Other Mineral Richts 
Underlying Farm Lands (No members designated) 
1% Public Rance ‘Policy 20 sis 5 
xX Reclamation, Drainage and Irriza- 
tion Policies 18 20 38 
XI. Control and Direction of Land 
Settlement 15 14 29 
XII Land Values 14 10 24 


The personnel of these technical committees comprises 270 individuals. 
They were selected from a7 burenus in eicht devartments, boards, and com- 
missions of the Federal Government, from the Lani-Grant Colleses of 37 states, 
from state asencies other than Land-Grant Collezes in 19 states, and from 16 
agencies that are neither state nor federal, - farm organizations, endowed 
universities, foundations, and the like. This wide selection was made for 
the purpose of enlisting the aid of a large number of peovle representing 
every major aspect of land utilization and every important geographic division 
of the United States. Most of the work that has been accomplished by the 
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Planning Committee is based on data suovlied by the technical committees. 
The Plannint Committee is erateful for the aid it has had from these 
committees. Like the members of the Planning Committee, the members of 
the technical committees have served without compensation. 


Because of the widespread interest in the subject of land utilization 
the Planning Committee from the date of its first meeting has been pressed 
for suggestions and information desired by people and agencies wishing to 
make comprehensive attacks on land use problems. This interest has been 
served in part by the issuance of several formal publications. The first of 
these publicetions was a statement on "The Reletionship of Urban Unemploy-— 
ment to Land Utilization and Settlement", issued in June, 1942. Another 
stetement, issued in March, 1933, entitled "Suesested Principles of State 
Legislation Relating to the Use of Undervround Waters", lays down principles 
for the suidance of states in formulating much needed laws relating to one 
of tne most inmortant land resources in arid regions. In March, 1943, the 
Committee issued a stestement entitled "Conservsetion of the Grazing Ren eerdek 
of the Public Demain". This relates te the important and difficult problems 
of conserving the srazine resources cf 176,000,000 acres belonging to the 
Federal Government in Western States. <A circular entitled, "The Problems 
of Submarginal reegclal and Desirable Adjustments with Particular Reference to 
Public Acquisition of Land", was issued in April, 19383 This publication 
contains basic information and recommendations of Aine in dealing with one 
of the most difficult phases of land utilization. In May, 1923; the Planning 
Committee issued a statement entitled, "Land Use Planning in the Tennessee 
River Basin". eee formal publications relate to the Committee's orsaniza— 
tion and method of procedure. The letest publication is an outline of a 
national Kegenroh program in land use prepared in response to a resolution 
of the Expneriment Station section of the Association of Land Grant Colleges 
and Universities. 
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The Planning Committee has responded to several calls for assistance 
from sroups that are actively concerned with state or regional programs of 
aS utilization. Assistance has been given 2t state land utilization con- 
ferences in Wisconsin, Misscuri, New Jersey, and Kansas. 


The Committee has been associated with the development of State land 
utilization projects in Georgia and Minnesota, and has contributed its in- 
fluence toward promotins coordination of activity on the part of Federal 
and State agencies necessary to cerry out comprehensive State programs of 
land use planning. In both of the states mentioned the land use planning 
penieabaa: ave developing into comprehensive programs of action. Moreover, 
the work of the Committee has stimulated interest in other states with the 
result that many are reshapine their rosearch and extension work toward 
land use planning. 


Through its publications and other activities the Committee hes con— 
tributed to the development of informed public sentiment favorable to pro- . 
grams of wiss use of land and to better coordination of effort in this field 
by Federal, State, and other agencies. 1/ 











17 For a fuller account of the work of the Committee, see the Annual Report 
of the National Land-Use Planning Committee, Publication No. 5, July, 1933. 
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Recent national developments have made it possible to obtain action 
with a degree of celerity not anticipated at the time the Land Use Committees 
were formed. During the past six months we have witnessed such far reaching 
developments as the setting up of the Tennessee Valley Authority, the estab- 
lishment of the Subsistence Homesteads program, the appropriation of more 
than five million dollars for erosion control, a notadle extension in the 
forest purchase prozram, employment of the Civilian Conservation Corps for 
improving the physical status of forest and park resources, development of 
the Asricultural Adjustment Administration with its far reaching implications 
with reference to land use and land policy, formulation of the lumber code 
including ‘notable provisions for timber conservation, an exvansion of Federal 
activities in land reclamation, and the develooment of an extensive provram 
for the retirement from cultivation of inferior farm lands. 


These developments have intensified the need for comprehensive land 
use planning and for further coordination of the various agencies ‘concerned. 
The need for a better coordination of the functions and activities of Federal 
agencies in the field of land policy has been provided for through the estab- 
lishment of the National Planning Board and throush the appointment of a 
joint committee to represent the Department of the Interior and the Department 
of Asriculture in carrying on land use planning, with particular reference to 
the furtherance of a policy for the retirement of poor farm lands. 


It has become apparent that the National Land-Use Planning Committee, 
as originally constituted, has accomplished the work which it was adapted to 
perform and that the Committee could not function effectively as a Federel 
coordinating agency under the conditions that have developed during the past 
six months. 


There is need, however, for a consultative agency, largely representa- 
tive of State and local interests, to promote the intesration and coordina- 
tion of Federal policies with the policies and interests of the States and 
of local governmental units. We are encourazed in this view by the follow- 
ing letter from the Honorable Frederic A. Delano, Chairman of the National 
Planning Board, addressed to the Executive Secretary of the National Land- 
Use Planning Committee: 


* "Learning of your meeting in Chicszo on November twelfth, 
and in view of the steps taken tc orsanize a Land Planning 
Committee here in Washinston, I am anxious to convey throuzh 
you to the meeting in Chicagc the interest and appreciation of 
the National Planning Board in the accomplishments and contribu- 
tions to the cause of planning made: by the Land-Use Planning 
Committee and the National Advisory and Legislative Committee on 
Land Use. 


NAt the suggestion of this Board, the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture and Interior heve appointed a joint committee to serve 
with the Executive Officer of the Planning Board. This committee 
will carry on the coordination of inter-departmental problems and 
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effect a continustion of the work of the National Lan 
Planning Committee under the auspices of the two Secretaries. 
It would be a pity if the organization of this official Land 
Planning Committee were to interfere in any way with the interest 
and activities of the Land-Grant Colleges and interested citizens 
in the field of land use planning. It is always desirable to 
have the outside point of view of such groups available to offi- 
cial agencies, whether for support or criticism. 


"May I express the hope that a way will be found to continue 
some organization of these groups for land planning research and 
education of the public, possibly on a basis of regional represen- 
tation?" 


Recommendations 
1. That the National Land-Use Planning Committee be discontinued. 


2. In order to preserve continuity of the functions of the National 
Land-Use Plannins Committee and to effect a transition to a later organiza-— 
tion such as is sugzested in Mr. Delano's letter, it is recommended that 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities appoint a Committee 
of that Association to consist of not fewer than seven members, and that the 
Association offer to the Secretary of Agriculture and other Federal officials 
concerned with land policies the cooperation of the Committee. This com 
mittee should serve the purpose of further stimulating the interest of the 
Land-Grant Collezes in land use planning and encouraging close cooperation 
between the colleges and the various Federal and State agencies that are 
being develoved for the furtherance of land use planning. 


3. The rapid developments in the field of land use, including the 
prospect of reshaping the work of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
toward permanent methods of production control and long-time readjustments 
in the use of farm land will exert a profound influence on agricultural 
research and extension. It therefore appears obvious that the work of the 
proposed committee can be of ereat Shen! iinga le to the land-srant institu- 
tions. We recommend, therefore, that the Association take steps te finance 
adequately the meetings and the work of the Committee. 


In course of time the now evolving Federal mechanism for land use 
planning will probably reach the desree of definiteness that will make it 
possible to determine the most desirable form and membership of an afrili- 


ated national council or committee that will be representative also of non- 


Federal agencies and interests. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF NATIONAL LaND-USE PLANNING COMMITTEE 


> F. D. Farrell, President, Kansas State College of griculture........Chairman 
- Nils 4. Olsen, Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. oo. secvenscce uns epeceey eos sus ¥en 
- L. C. Gray, Principal Economist in Charge, Division of Land 
; Economics, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Depart- 
mont of Agriculture iis si6e/sis'siein en ola ut e.piveisia nese 6 6 v's ch sis eo ROC a ye irra nn 
- H. G. Knight, Chief, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, U. S. Department of 
: Agriculture. 
- S. H. McCrory, Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
- Re. Y. Stuart, Chief of the Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
- C. W. Warburton, Director of Extension Rove, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
- Sam H. Thompson, Federal Farm Board. (Resigned and successor not appointed.) 
- John H. Guill, Farm Credit Administration. 
Elwood Mead, Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation, U. S. Dept. of the Interior. 
W. C. Mendenhall, Director, Geological Survey, U. 5. Dept. of the Interaams 
Fred W. Johnson, Commissioner, General, Land, Office, U. S. Dept. of the Interior. 
&. Re. Mann, Provost, Cornell University. 
H. 4A. Morgan, President, University of Tennessee. 
H. L. Shantz, President, University of Arizona. 
C. B. Hutchison, Dean, College of Agriculture, University of California. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL LAND-USE PLANNING COMMITTEE 
AND THE NATIONAL ADVISORY AND LEGISL«TIVE COMMITTEE ON LAND USE: 


- No. I. Resolution with Reference to the Relationship of Urban Unemployment 
. to Land Utilization and Settlement. (Mimeographed.) 


- No. II, Organization and Objectives of thé National Land-Use Planning Com- 
é mittee and the National Advisory and Legislative Committee on 
. Land Use. (Mimeographed.) 


- No. Ill. Suggested Principles of State Legislation Relating to the Use of 
. Underground Waters. (Mimeographed.) 


No. IV. Conservation of the Grazing Resources of the Remaining Public 
Domain. (Mimeographed.) 


No. V. First Annual Report (From Date of Organization to June 39, 1930). 
(Mimeographed.) 


No.. VI. The Problems of "Submarginal" freas, and Desirable s.djustments with 
Particular Reference to Public scquisition of Land. (Printed.) 


No. VII. Land-Use Planning in the Tennessee River Basin. (Mimeographed.) 


In addition there have been issued a number of press statements on various 
subjects, 
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Copies of these publications may be obtained from the Executive Secretary, ~ 
National Land-Use Planning CORN United*States Department of agriculture, ; 
> Washington, D.C. : 
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SCOPE AND CHARACTER OF A NATIONAL COOPERATIVE RESEARCH PROGRAM IN 
LaND ULILIZATION 


I. Introduction 
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At a meeting of the Experiment Station section of the National Association 
Zof Land-Grant Colleges and Universities in November, 1932, it was voted to develop 

ra national cooperative research program (or ‘'project'') cent iae in general scope 

"to several national projects already developed under the Purnell Act. The 
National Land-Use Planning Committee was asked to outline such a program, and 

othis outline has been prepared by the Committee pursuant to that request. It does 

“not represent an attempt to indicate minutely all details of methodology, but 
rather, to suggest the broader objectives, lines of procedure, and research 
Paeeibashins and organization. 


IT. Objectives of a Research Program in land Utilization 


Broadly generalized, the objective of a program of research in land 
utilization is to ascertain the amount, area, and location of land suitable for 
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various uses, to determine the 0} Optimum vu uses Of different types fig Jand, with 


particular “reference ce to public welfare, and to point the > way to formulation of 
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a a program n of act ion, ion, individual and collective, 1 needed to bring about such : shif ts 
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in the uses of land or or in the ownership, “the form and amount of ‘taxation, ar ends 
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other conditions, — as will sresult- in n more effective vse of the land ‘resources of _ 


particular localities and of the Nation as a whole, and such institutional and 
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fiscal adjustments as are logically agsociated. with such a program. The aims of 
a sound land utilization program arc broader than conservation, for they include 
not only the maintenance of our natural resources, but also types of use which 
contribute to a well balanced and wholesome Se ces of community life. While in- 
dividual advantage will often be consistent with such objectives, a land 
uutilization program should give special emphasis to collective interests. It 
constitutes an important segment of, and interpenetrates other segments of, 


economic planning. 


The general objective stated above may be broken up into a number of sub- 
objectives, each of which my require contributions from a number of specialized 
fields in the natural and the social sciences. The combination of sub-objectives 
may vary in content and relative emphasis in different regions, States, or 

‘ localities. The following list of sub-objectives is broadly representative. 
The items in the list are not mutually exclusive, but closely interrelated. 
A Mumber of them are not ends in themselves but means to the realization of the 
general objective already stated. 


1. AS @ basis for a more intelligent determination of economic policy, 
obtain a conception of the surface land resources available for various 
uses and their geographic distribution, 


2. Develop the factual basis necessary tq guide public policy in determining 
what proportion of the land area nationally or regionally to devote to 
different major uses - that is, whether to encourage large or small 
proportions for cultivation, forests, parks, ctc. 
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Dotérmine what lands in particuler arcas to omploy for farms, for 
forests (coxclusive of wodlots), for extensive grazihg, and for other 
uses, having due regard to the private and public intcrests involved. 
(Essentially an cconomic classification of land, which is basic to 
or an essential part of ee of the other research sub-objectives 
which follow. ) 


 Ascertain the Saat enters between taxation and land utilization and 


What changes: in’assessment or in mothod or rate of taxation would 
facilitate continued private ownership and a reasonably constructive 
use by private cntcrprise. 


Determine what’ linds should be retained in or acquired for public uses, 
such as parks, publie forests, bird and game refuges, etc., and 
whether for local, State, or Hot ieaat ovmmership, including a program of 
UtLEL gation “for: Reundoned farms ond tax delinquent lands. 


Ascertain what changes in private landotmership (e.g., through sub- 
division of. unduly large. holdings or consolidation of unduly small 
holdings) would. contribute to mor e offective methods of land use and 
to avoidance of..excessive losses from erosion or other causes of 
impairment of fertility. | 


Determine what changes. in the use and ovmership of lands are needed to 
make possible a more effective distribution of public inst tee 
and services, and ade seid in eat of. Local government. 


. Provide a factual basis for discouraging the settlement of lands 


unsuited to farming or a distribution of population that is in- 
consistent with efficient and economical organization and functioning 
of local government. 


Contribute a sound research me theda ae to igtemmiane the economic 
feasibility of new projects for draining, irrigating, reforesting or 
otherwise reclaiming land by collective action; likewise to aiding 
in the financial reorganization of financially distressed reclamation 
PROJGCLS « ‘ 


Develop effective methods of management and protection of timber lands, 
vhether in private or in public ovmership. 


Determine what steps should be taken to promote a closer coordination 
of agriculture and industry, through development of so-called part- 
time farming, with a view to increasing the stability of both. 


Determine what steps should be taken to secure a more desirable 
relation than now prevails between land use and the control and use 
of agricultural credit. 


I-dicate the procedure necessary to promote tiatershed protection and 
the conservation of water im arcas of scarcity. 
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III. Gsosrasnic Vatiations -in the Problems and Oujectives in Land Use 


Tec need for adjustments in land utilization is obviously great in regions 
containing large areas of mrginal or submarginal land or idle land. Some of the 
most uniformly superior farming arcas also are confronted with serious problems 
calling for collective action to effect necded adjustments in land use or con- 
ditions of land usc. Te vroblems of land utilization vary materially in 
different regions of the country, and these variations will be influential in 
determining the character of the research program in land utilization that will 
be most helpful in a particular State. 


4 few illustrations will serve to emphasize these gcographic divisions in 
the -problem of land use. Most wooded arcas of the country, for instance, are 
confronted with the various problems growing out of the cutting away of the 
timber, while this does not mtcrially enter into the land use problem in the 
major portion ef the arid section of the country. Cutover lands, however, present 
a much more serious problem in arcas whore timber holdings were fomerly large, 
as in the Gulf Coastal Plain-and the Northern Lakes States, than in portions of 
the Appalachian region vhere timber otmership is generally an incident of farm 
ownership. Portions of Northam Lakes States are troubled by the problems of a 
sparse and scattered population, while extensive parts of the Southern Appalechian: 
ere characterized by overpopulation. The problems associated with farm abandon- 
‘ment are as yet much more scrious in tho northern Appalachian region than in the 
Southern Appalachians, in spite of the greater advantages enjoyed by the fommer 
region by reason of nearby urban markets, greater adaptability to dairying, and 
opportunitics for ebtaining summer boarders; a contrast due to the greater 
prevalence of commercial standards in the northern, region. Portions of the old 
Cotton Belt are handicapped by large land holdings, the omers of ‘hich are in 
general financially unable to devclop a sound type of land utilization. On the 
contrary, large sections of the Great Plains, by reason of the operation of the 
Homestead System, suffers from the disadvantage of unduly smill holdings. The 
problems associated with erosion and soil depletion are in general more serious 
in areas of broken ‘than in areas of smooth topography and more serious in areas 
of heavy rainfall and long summors than in areas of slight rainfall and long 
winters. The Western States are confronted by problems growing out of the large 
proportions of their areca in various forms of public ownership, as well as the 
problems associated with irrigation. Other illustrations of the geographic 
diversity of the problems of land utilization could be multiplied at length. 


IV. Importance of Federal-State Collaboration in Lond Use Planning snd Research 


_ The problems of land utilization are of local, State, and national concern. 
Certain types of adjustment affecting or related to land use depend largely upon 
State action, such as changes in taxation, incorporation md regulation of recla- 
mation districts, regulation of land sales and private land settlement, zoning 
laws, regional planning, and legislation with respect to land tenure and water 
rights. Certain activities have come to be exercised by both the Federal Govern- 
ment ond the State Governments such as forest protection, forest ovmership, supply 
of seedlings, reclamation of land, protection of watersheds and regulation of 
stream flow, and establishment of public parks and game refuges. The Federal 
-Government may profoundly influence the local mttorn of land utilization through 
its agricultural, forest, and water conservation policies. Both¥the Federal 
Government and the States are in possession of important ‘informtion required 
for land use planning, and both maintcin research services that should contribute 
their information and experience. Federal collaboration is essentially desirable 


ee 


in the interest of the unification of aim and standardization of method that 

are essential if the aggregate efforts of both Stato and Federal agencies are to 
be most fruitful. It is important not only t effect a coordination ef policy 
put also to promote sufficient uniformity in terminology, classification, and 
methodology to make possible aggregating and comparing the results of various 
loeal investigations. 


V. Essentially Synthetic ¢ Character. of Land-Use Research 


Sinee the essential objective of a land use program is to promote effective 
use of specific areas, the rescarch. involved necessarily requires a synthesis 
of the available knowledge and the accumulation of additional knowledge by a con- 
siderable number of specialized scientific units of work in the Federal Govern- 
ment, State experiment stations, and other State agencies. Among the groups some 
or all of which may contribute in various combinations are workers in soil surveys 
topographic surveys, climatology, agronomy,..animal husbandry, silviculture, forest 
economics, agricultural enginecring, rural sociology, and a number of specialized 
segments of agricultural economics, including land economics, farm management , 
agricultural taxation, ond farm finance. State administrative offices devoted to 
agriculture, forestry, roads, taxation, education, and conservation may need to 
be enlisted either to contribute available data and investigational aid or to 
collaborate in the determination of, types of action. 


The above statement does not imply that oll the research divisions and 
agencies mentioned will need to bear a major part ina particular program or 
that all will need to participate even incidentally in every area. - In some areas - 
perticipation by certain specialized divisions of research may well be limited. 
to contributing available infomation. Furthermore, the mere fact that .a 
specialized research project has a definite geographic locus does not constitute 
it a land utilization project. For instance, a survey undertaken by any of the 
groups mentioned above, such as these concerned with soil, topographic, 
climatological, or agronomic surveys, when such work is anpeerted to a land use 
program aimed at attaining the general objectives outlined above would herdly 
be regarded as a land utilization project, though it might well constitute an 
important unit ina definite program of land use research. 


A research program in lend utilization should be shaped essentially toward 
defining and applying a course of action that will serve to realize the above 
objectives. The Federal Government and most of the States have yet far to go 
in shaping a set of policies that will permit the development of sound land use 
programs. Consequently, research work in the first instanee my need to take 
the form of obtaining the necessary facts to define policies and educate public 
opinion as to their significance. Much investigation is also required for the 
purpose of carrying into effect or giving local application to land use policies, 
Federal, State, or local and the institutional and fiscal adjustments vitally 
associated with such policies. To illustrate: Investigation is needed. in order 
to-determine what lands to purchase under a policy thich provides for the - 
acquisition of a given amount of land; but investigation may also be helpful in 
indicating whether the objectives, scope, and procedures of the existing policy ~ 
are justified. | Lon 

It follews that such investigation will, in general, not be aimed at the dis- 
covery of laws of wide applica ition - although this may be incidental, - but at 
describing specific situations and problems and determining vhat adjustments or 
solutions should be recommended. At the same time some of the segments of the work 
particularly those contributed by the physical sciencos may tell be shaped! x. 71th ao 
view of their permnent, as well as their. immediate value. 
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VI. The Problem of Coordinatior 


The essentially synthetic chsracter of action and research in land 
utilization and the mutual interests and resvonsibilities of varicus 
Federal, State, and local agencies obviously imply important problems of 
coordination. Since tne various services required in tre Federal Govern- 
ment are now diffused among a number of bureaus and divisions, the National 
Land Use Planning Committee has undertaken the function of enlisting their 
cooperation and encouraging collatoration of effort in the development of 
land use programs in particular States. It is the only agency available 
to fulfill this function unless or until some new agency shall be established. 
The Committee has already associated itself with such programs in two States. 
In the States the Committee can perhaps helpful in lending its aid in 
crystallizing interest and *acilitating collaboration with Federal agencies. 


The permanent agency for coordination within the State may differ in 
accordance with the particular circumstances. In one case a board of 
regents controlling the various educational institutions provided the 
requisite focus; in another Stete the director of the agricultural experiment 
station. It is conceivable that in one or two States a State conservation 
commission might prove to be the logical agency for coordination, but in the 
great majority of States the State agricultural experiment station will need 
to supply most of the necessary investisation and therefore will assume 
responsibility for continuity of research on land utilization within the 
States. 


It is the essential aim of research in land utilization to facilitate 
the development of a sound program of action, whether in the form of legisla- 
tion or of local adjustments, individual or collective. In.some cases prepar- 
atory and explanatory research is needed before an attempt is made to promote 
action. In other cases the time may be ripe to initiate the first stages of 


a program. and research is needed to dofins the details of action or indicate 


the proper application to local conditions. Research in land utilization 
will usually be most fruitful if the interest of action promoting groups is 


early enlisted. It may or may not be feasible for the research agencies to 


assume leadership or participate in the prosram of action. It may be 
desirable to establish an action promoting agency with which the research 
agencies are associated, such as a State land use committee composed of 


competent persons with necessary technical backzround and administrative 
connections. In some cases a sponsoring comvittee of eminent citizens 


served by subcomrittees or advisory committees of technicians snd administra- 
tors may be found advisable, since it affords a means cf mobilizing public 
opinion. Sometimes the appointment of such a grouv may be effectively 
initiated “by a State land use conference. 


Whatever may be the general agency for coordination of research or pro- 
motion of. action, it is essential that the immediate direction of such a 


-program snould be entrusted to a competent economist, -— preferably a om 


economist, - for the essential objectives are economic and the data con- 
tributed by the various participating agencies should be selected and re- 
lated with a view to arriving at economic conclusions. The essential task 
of coordinating the various groups of facts in such manner as to arrive at 
conclusions with regard’ to optimiim use of the land and the associated ad- 
justments constitutes a distinct ana evolving technology being develoved 
by land economists. Ty 
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VII. Blements in a National Program of Research in Land 
Utilization 


The following are some of the imocrtant elements of a national vro- 
gram of reséarch in this'field. ‘In listing them separately there is danger 
of conveying the impression that they are. senarable, whereas to fulfill the 
purposes of developing a land use prozram the different elements will usually 
need to be’ associated in various combinations, according to immediate object- 
ives and local conditions. 2/ : : , 


1. Taking stock of or describing natural resources and conditions of 
land use, ¢.g., topography, soil classification and erosional 


phase, climatic conditions, forest and foraze cover, drainage,jetc.- 
For extensive areas th-re are detailed surveys completed or 


under way for topography, soil, and forest cover, besides the 
systematic collection of climatic data. In order to economize 
in the cost of the research necessary to achieve the essential 
economic objectives, it will frequently be possible to avoid 
the development of uniform detailed surveys to be applied in- 
discriminately to all parts of an area. For some parts avail- 
able data may be sufficient to afford a basis for sound econ- 
omic judgments as to the major use for which the land is best 
adapted or the proper use may be fairly obvious so far as 
dependent on physical conditions. On the other hand, the 
problem of determining the most economical use of the land may 
be so difficrvlt thet very full data on soil, topography, range 
and forest cover, rainfall and other climatic factors are 
essential. After taking full stock of the already available 
data, it may be found desirable to supplement them by mapping 
a single land character such as soil or to obtain data ona 
number of natural features such as soil, topography, and cover 
in a single survey. A possible danger may be the gathering 

of more data than are needed for reaching sound conclusions 
concerning 211 parts of the area. One important consideration 
is the fact that some of the data on natural conditions, such 
as forest cover, for instance, may be comparatively impermanent. 
It may froquently be inadvisable to assemble such data too long 
in advance of the time when they will bo translated into econ- 
omic conclusions and action. 


ee Determining the typical associations, or complexes, of the various 
natural features which may be designoted as natural type area. - 

Division of the country into the various nstural divisions 
and subdivisions has value in providing a birdseye view of 
contrasting types, facilitating the definition of the areas 
presenting special problems in land utilization and providing 
a basis for relating statistical tendencies to the character- 
istic natural units. Such a project has been carried out for 
the entire United States by the Division of Land Economics 
(Bureau of Acricuitural Economics), in consultation with experi- 
ment stations in the various Ststes, and a resulting map will 


2/ Useful definitions and suggestions as to procedure for research in 
this field will be found in "Research in Agricultural Lend Utilization - 
Scope and Method," edited by John D. Black. Bulletin No. 2, Social Science 
Research Countil (New York, June, 1931). , 


shortly be published. The groupings, however, are general- 
ized and for purvoses of local land use studies may frequent- 
ly require more detailed physical analysis. 


3. Determining the physical adaptability of certain natural type areas 
to various types of use. - This covers broadly a considerable part 

of the natural science work carried on by agriculturel, forest, 
and ranece experiment stations. In general the research process- 
es require a considerable period of time to reach conclusions, 
and when economic judgments must be arrived at, it may frequent- 
ly be necessary to utilize the data available, even though in- 
adequate, without weitine the siow processes of natural science 
research. It is desirable, however, to anticipate such needs 
as much as possible and to direct the natural science research 
more definitely toward conclusions as to the physical adapta- 
bility of varicus natural type areas that will be serviceable 
as a basis for needed economic judgments with reference to 
land use. The National Land Use Planning Committee has en- 
couraged the development of a’ project for arriving at judgments 
of the physical adaptability of various natural type areas on 
the basis of already available datn. The natural tyve areas 
are less highly generalized than those r:ferred to in Number I, 
above. This project is being carried out by the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils and the Division of Land Economics, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in cooperation with State Exveriment 
Stations. The results will supply a useful basis for estimating 
the amount of land available for different uses, for economic 
decisions (where these must be made), and for the additional 
research requisite. Conclusions regarding physical adaptability 
of various land tyves may be reached by the following methods: 


ae The experimental method - plotexperiments more 
definitely aimed at testing the adaptability 
of various land types. This method has certain 
limitations, however, for purposes of practical 
land use conclusions partly because of the non- 
representative methods as compared with the 
average practice and partly by reason of the 
special use history of the plot itself. Moreover, 
the method is usually too slow to contribute to 
present requirements except from projects long 
under way. The results of past exverience can be 
used by interpretation through correlation with 
land characters determined by surveys. 


b. The. historical method ~ ccllection of records of 
'. performance under varicus types and methods of 
use either from cocumentary sources — rarely 
available or adequate - or from individual 
testimony - likely to be inaccurate as to past 
experience. The method is of little practical 
value unless the data are applicable to particu- 
lar spots or localities. 
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c. The: statistical method - arnual reports by farmers 
as te yields, carrying capecity, etc. for parti- 
cular areas or types of land, with proper arrange- 
ments for checking. This method could probably 
be advantageously employed more extensively as a 
basis of obtaining indications of adaptability. 


d. The cbservational method - more narticularly in 
determining erewth rates of timber by borings, 
study of rine erevth on stumps, etc. with 
reference to particular land types. 





4. Determining the amount of land that it is advisable to devote to 
various usés.- 
This involves virtually the determination of the scope and 
direction of production of agricultural and forest products. 
The underteking, therefore, is not primarily a land utiliza- 
tion procedure, though the results contribute to a more in- 
telligent formulaticn of land use policies and programs. 


Land use adjustments are made with reference to future 
production, and in the case of establishing new farms or new 
forests, with reference to production for ea considerable 
period of time. Therefore, the undertaking under considera- 
tion consists essentially of long time forecasts of production 
requirements and the translation of these into land require-— 
ments. Since future requirements may be largely influenced 
by national policies at home and abroad and since the available 
statistical information of various aspects of the problem are 
not all that vywould be desired, it is clear that only epproxi- 
mate indications can be expected, which may serve in a measure 
for orientation in the formulation of land use policies. 


While it will be helpful to analyze the various factors 
that are likely to detarmine the volume of producticn that 
will be justified and the amount of land required, these 
questions cannot be wholly divorced from the amount and 
character of land available. The smaller the geographic unit 
considered, the more the question of land requirement becomes 
merged vith analyses of comparative advantage for specific 
units of land and tends to merse into the procedure of econ— 
omic classification of specific areas. 


This segment of a pregram cf research may be undertaken 
for the Nation as a whole or for specific regions. The former 
is essentially a task for which Federal agencics are best 
equipped. The regional outlook will be largely related to 
the national, and therefore should be a matter of cooperation 
between the Federal Government and States. 


5. Classifying land ‘according to the major economic uses for which 
it is best adapted. - The following important observations 
formulated by one cf the technical committees of the 
National Land-Use Planning Comnittee will be helpful in in- 
dicating the nature of the task of econ-mic classification 

concerning which there is widespread misapprehension. 





"Where the emphasis in oe: land classification is 
mainly in determining what 1 of the land is best justified 
from the standpoint of ae Fe economy, the classification 
is associated vith the concept of marginal land, and its 
correlatives submarginal and supermarginal. (The term 
"marginal" is frequently pete PROSE employed as a synonym 
of "submarginal". ) 


"Marginal land may be defined in gonéral terms as land 
where the output just balances input including a proper 
allowance for the depreciation and interest on capital 
other than land and for the labor of the operator and his 
family. This comparatively sinple concept, however, re- 
quires numerous further refinements and involves numerous 
difficulties in application, some cf thhich are as follows: 


"1. Marginality mast be expressed with reference 
to a specific use of the land. Land that is sub- 
marginal for one use may be supermarginal for ancther 
USO. 


"2. It is obvicus, saoreover, that one ‘must have 
‘in mind a period of time. It haszpver been proposed 
to judge the marginality of a particular class of 
land for agriculture by the results of a single year. 
It is obvious that if a lone period of years vere the 
basis of judgment, land which is supermarsinal on the 
average micht yield subnormal returns for a sufficient 
number of consecutive years to occasion serious diffi- 
culties to the operators. The time element is also 
Significant in determining whother the interest and 
depreciation on improvements are to be considered in 
deciding whether the land shall contimue to be farmed. 


"3, The economic adaptability of land cannot be 
judged in terms of the suverlative efficiency of the 
exceptional farmer nor ontthe basis of the shoving of 
that seement of the farm population characterized by 
extreme inefficiency and improvidence; but no definite 
forrmla has become accepted for the delimitation of the 
concept of margin as between these extremes. 

"4. Prospective prices and costs, as well as 
technological changes, are necessary considerations in 
formulating judgments as to-econemic land classification. 


Hovever, the necessity for taking account of such 
future developments, difficult and uncertain as it 
may be, is: oncourntered in all economic judgments 
private or public, made as a basis for a program 
of acticn. 


"Submargzinal lands often are sec intermingled with better grade 
lands, especially in arees of broken topography, that a given farm 
unit may contain land very inferior for crops but of special value 
as woodlots, pasture, or in other ways. Under such conditions a 
judement as to maresinality normally ust be applied to the farm 
unit, and in some instances, adjustments in farm boundaries may 
make the difference between submarginal and supermarginal classi- 
fication of an. individual unit. : 


"Marginality for private uses must be formulated in the light 
of possible readjustments in the economic anvironment, such as 
modifications in tax burden, improvements in transport and marketing 
facilities, etc., that may exert a vory real influence in making 
possible the profitable utilization of land for a given purpose, 


" In many parts of the United States farms are operated by 
families who disregard the balance between input and output and 
occupy land where cutput is normally less than input when both 
are valued in commercial terms. Included in this category are 
mountaineers and residents of isolated mommanities that follow a 
traditional mode of life which may be submarginal when compared 
with the standard of livine prevailing in areas of commercial 
agriculture; together with part time farmers and families relying 
on suvplementary sources of incomes such as pensions, including 
pecple of advanced age whe are supported by their children. 


"Lands so occupied would have to be regarded as submarginal 
from a commercial standpoint, but in many cases lack of experience 
or resources preclude moving to another environment or engaging 
in dher occupations. The prevalence of unemployment and the 
possibility that technclogical unemployment may continue for some 
time to present difficult economic and social problems cannot be 
ignored in this connection. 


"The above poirts illustrate that the commercial distinction be-— 
tween submerginal and supermarginal land, -- a concept formulated as 
a basis of defining what is economically sound from the standpoint 
of private enterprise motivated essentially by the objective of 
profit-making -- must be supplemented by other considerations when 
viewed from the standpoint of public interest and policy with respect 
to land use. It may be to the public advantace to permit or even 
encourage the occupancy of land that is submerginal for commerical 
agriculture. , ‘3 


"The economic adaptability of land to particular forms of use, 
or what may be called economic land classification, therefore will 
take the form largely of the formulation of economic programs for 
particular areas -- that is, economic planning." 
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Procedure in economic classification will vary in method, content, 
and relative emphasis in accordance vith special conditions in the area. 
The following arc some of the steps that will be found more cr less desirable, 
according to circumstances! ; ; 


A. Mapping the existing pattern of land uso. 


(1) By tabulation of ‘census data (in some States also 
assessor's statistics on typo of land and land use) 
by- townships or other minor civil divisions. To 
some extent the pattern cf use thus revealod may be 
related to land character, tut the geographic co- 
incidence is far from complote and the use pattern 
is frequently lacking in important details. The 
precedure may be-useful for obtaining tentative 
generalizations concerning oxtensive areas. 


(2) By field surveys. 
(a) Aerial photosraphy 


Reveals many features of land use in situ, but 
dees not show succession of uses and is not 
aver “') “suiticiently intonsive to explain the various 
1 POALUTOS OT binge use pattorn. 


(b) Data on location of aes form boundaries, 
forest tracts, etc., sometines ocbtainable from 
officials at county seats or even from existing 
MADSs 


(c) Mappine the use pattern in the field. 


Be Explaining the existing use pattorn. An understanding of how 
and why existing uses have developed and continued is a oe 
important step in determining whether changes in land use are 
desirable. Such an understanding may be achieved by 


(1) Studying the relationship between natural conditions 
and the use pattern. 


(2) Considering the historical development and tendencies 
of the land use pattern in the area and the social 
‘pattern and development in so far as they serve to 
explain the use pattern. 


(3) Taking into account the special conditions with respect 
to transportation and market outlcts for the area as 
a whole and difforent parts cf the areca. 
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(4) Considering existing conditions with respect to 
land tenure... taxation, and. credit, and their 
influence in determining existing types of use. 


(5) Analyzing the comparative: advantage of the area 
in relation to competing areas. 


(6) Mapping various indicia of the failure of different 
types of use, such as farm abandonment, tax de- 
linquency, mortgage foreclosure, etc. and noting 
their relation to natural and economic conditions 
that influence the use pattern. 


(7) Studying the internal.economy of the business units 
- which are responsible for the use pattern (farms, 
stock ranches, forest holdings, etc.), with a 
view both of measuring the results of different 
types of use and of determining how far the show- 
ing made is attributable to defects of advantages 
in business organization and use practice. 


C. Appraising the existing use pattern and determining what changes 
should occur in the major uses of land. This is the final step 
in land use classification. It is desirsble to distinguish 
between the ideal changes, in land use toward which 4 program 
should be directed and the changes that are feasible imnediatel 
or in the near future, for the realization of the ideal program 
may be obstructed by the existing ownership, the tax system, 
the existing distribution of population, ond many other condi- 
tions that cun be only gradually modified. 





The description of the natural conditions in the area, the 
determination of its physical adaptability to various possible 
uses, and thé description and explanation of the existing use 
pattern will provide most of the basis for appraising. éxisting 

uses and determining what changes should be made in them. 
(This is somewhat less true where an aren is being considered 
for an entirely new use, for instance, the introduction of 
farming in an area hitherto non-gricultural.) In addition, 
attention should be given to some or ll of the following: 


(1) Breaking the area into those geographic divisions 
each of which appears, to require a distinctive 
patterns ik... 


(2) Tentatively deciding on certain crops (or other modes 
of use) us hypothetically desirable, for purposes 
of special study. These may include some or all of 
the uses already prevailing in the area. 


(3) Considering facts with regard to physical adaptability 
of the virious hypothetically desirable uses to 
particular natural type areas. 
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(4) Analysis*of-input and output data for tentatively 
selected uses, either as shown by past experience 
in the area or for areas of similar natural and 
economic conditions. 


(5) Setting up certain trial concepts as to type of pro- 
duction units that will be adapted to the area. 
Usually this will be based on the experience of the 
area or of similar areas, and may grow out of the 
experience of special cases of successful organiza- 
tion and management in this or similar areas, in 
regard to such elements as, size of holding, combin- 
ation of crops and livestock (in case of farming), 
forms of tenure, etc. 


(6) Considering the changes in form of tenure, taxation, 
and credit arrangements requiste to facilitate the 
type of land use that appears desirable. 


(7) Determining the procedure and costs of putting the 
land into condition for the type of use under con- 
sideration (where irrigation, drainage, clearing, 
and other types of construction would be necessary). 


an Determining the modifications in the institutional an and fiscal set-up 

“of an area that are or should be associated with changes in the land 

use pattern. - This is frequently so closely associated with the 
objectives and procedures of the preceding group. as to require 
intimate coordination. Changes in the use pattern may be proposed 
primarily as a means of bringing about certain desirable changes 
in the institutional and fiscal set-up, for instance, economies in 
local government; or the latter changes may be either incidental 
to the changes in land use or made with a view to facilitating 
modifications in land use, for instance, effecting changes in tax- 
ation in order to encourage the use of land for forests. 














Beyond the procedure for determining the optimum use of land 
outlined above, there will be required a mapping of the local 
institutions, such as schools, roads, telephone and electric lines, 
etc.; possibly some consideration of their present and potential 
service, for instance, school attendance or traffic censuses; 
study of the relationship of the distribution of institutions to 
the present land use pattern and proposed changes therein; and 4 
consideration of desirable changes in the institutional and fiscal 
pattern that should be associated with proposed changes in land use. 


7. Outlining the public policies necessary to promote the changes in. owner- 
Ship and other: conditions of use and in character. of use, and the 
various institutional and fiscal adjustments indicated by the research 
pr ogram. = While in genera l this step is a'derivative from previous 

steps, it may involve some additional research in comparative legis- 
lation, constitutional limitations, administrative procedure, etc. 
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VIII. Considerations Determining Character of the Program and the 
Form of oles in Land Utilization Research 
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The above outline al a long-time and continuing program 
of research. The areas to be covered are so extensive and the essential 
economic conditions so chengeablie that continuity in the research attack 
is important. 


In planning & program of research in land utilization, it is 
necessary to recall the general objective of such research, namely to 
determining how specific types of land should be employed and the necessary 
steps. and associated adjustments requisite in bringing about such usés as 
may be determined advisable. | 


.The actual research problem may present itself in a number of forms. 
For instance: 


‘1. An area tiay already be employed for a-particular use, such 
as farming, and the immediate problem is to determine 
whether that use should continue or whether a change 
Should be made to another use. 


2. The problem may take the form of determining the advisability 

‘of some proposed use for land hitherto not used at all 
or used for an entirely different purpose, as for instance, 
the advisability of sgricultural settlement or of sacquir- 

_ ing a particular area for « State park or a public forest. 
The procédure my slso differ in accordance with whether 
or not the proposed use involvés.the question of the 
feasibility of a program of reclamation. 


3. The existing mijor use of the land may be accepted as desir- 
able, but the problem is to determine what. internal modi- 
fications or adjustments in size of holding, form of temure, 
or internal organizition are necessary to enable that major 
use to continue or’ to continue on 4 more prosperous basis. 


4. The mijor use of the land may be either obvious or already 
determined, and the essential objective my be “ more> 
harmonious fiscal and institutional adjustment to the 
existing types of uses. 


While the economic classification of the land, - that is, determin- 
ing the optimum use of the various types of land under existing and pros- 
pective economic conditions, is: the essential procedure in land use research, 
this may be undertaken with one or more of 2 number of the associuted ob- 
jectives, already mentioned, such as obtaining a general ides of the ex-= 
tent of the resources available for various uses, determining areas to be 
publicly acquired, what should be done with tax Palrieiscrs cee lands, how to 
improve the relationship of taxstion to-land usc and the ability of land 
to support the tax burden, modifying the fiscal and institutional set-up 
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in the interest of efficiency and economy, discouraging unwise land settle- 
ment and reclamation projects, promoting more favorable conditions of 
tenure and encouraging more effective types of private utilization. 


The character of the objectives or combination of objectives will 
influence notably the type of research program and projects applicable 
to a particular area, including method of approach and degree of intensity 
in the various steps in land classification. For instance, when the ob- 
jective is merely to determine how much land is ayailable for various 
uses, it may be possible to make rough approximations for large areas such 
as the United States as a whole or for an entire State by extensive methods 
of work, utilizing such data on natural conditions and such statistics of 
land utilization as are available, filling in the gaps by estimates. This 
is useful in giving an idea of the approximate magnitudes, making possible 
& more intelligent formulation of policies. Where a program of land use 
for specific areas is called for, the requisite data on land use must be 
very much more complete, the methods of investigation more intensive, and 
the area covered correspondingly small. 


At times these various types of problems may all be associated in 
& single geographic unit of rescarch. 


An initial ond important step in each State is a delimitation of 
the field of research in land utilization topically and geographically. 
It is desirable to outline the geographic areas having land use problems 
of special types so that the general research programs of various divisions 
may be directed to the need of supplying gaps in the information available 
for such problem areas. This preliminary orientation may usually be 
accomplished by assembling, mapping, and analyzing readily available data 
relative to natural and economic conditions. The research work may fre- 
quently be aimed at establishing the need for or the validity of one or 
more lines of action tentatively considered as applicable to certain con- 
ditions. The tentative selection of lines of action or policies, however, 
may itself require some preliminary research. 


Actual projects, as thit term is commonly applied to the specific 
undertakings ordinarily made the basis of a cooperative agreement between 
Federal and State agencies, may consist of one or more of the steps in 
the task of determining the optimum use of land, such as, for instance, 
making a physical inventory of one or more natural conditions of land use, 
determining physical adaptability of a natural land type for some purpose, 
or some of the various economic steps outlined above for mapping and ex- 
plaining existing land uses, appraising existing uses, determining optimum 
uses, and analyzing the relation of fiscal and institutional conditions 
to land use. These segments or steps, however, should be undertaken as 
recognized parts of the larger project of economic land classification and 
of a general program of research in the field of land utilization. 
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